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Hearings 
— SO-CALLED safety 
hearings of the Senate sub- 


committee on aviation which 
feeduc Bennett Clark has been 


a 






conducting have resulted so far 
in one very dull thud. 

Instead of an open-minded 
constructive investigation into 
airline accidents, the hearings 
hve been a one-man show 
under the prodding of a tech- 
nical adviser with the apparent 
purpose of digging up ancient 
data which is supposed to be 
sensational. 

Introduced into the hearings 
was a report made by a re- 
searcher of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics back in 1937 which was in- 
tended to prove that the Doug- 
las DC-3 transport was unstable 
and possessed dangerous stal- 
ling characteristics. 

It is perhaps unfortunate for 
the investigators that the Doug- 
las DC-3 transport has been 
standard equipment around the 
world for many years and has 
flown so many cumulative mil- 
lions of miles that a statistician 
would be baffled if he at- 
tempted to strike a total. 

The Clark committee hear- 
ings were supposed to show that 
the NACA report had been 
kept very secret. In other 
words, one or more govern- 
ment agencies were criminally 
negligent. 

Such stuff and nonsense was 
soon repudiated, however, and 
it is perhaps fortunate that the 
newspapers were too pre-occu- 
pied with war news and na- 
tional defense to pay attention 
to ill-founded muck raking. 
(Turn to page 24) 








Fastest and Largest Transport 
Developed by Hughes and Frye 





OPM OUTLINES NEW 
SITE REQUISITES 


Recommendations Include Six 
Minimum Requirements for 
Locations of Plants 


considered by the 
Office of Production Management 
as minimum site requirements for 
new aircraft plants are outlined in 
@ special memorandum prepared by 
OPM’s plant site committee as a 
guide for proper location of emer- 
gency facilities needed by the Army 
and Navy for speedy defense pro- 
duction. 


Although final decision in selec- 
tion of a particular site rests largely 
with the War Dept., the recom- 
mendations outlined by the OPM 
group charged with responsibility 
to “review and approve” new plant 
locations are significant since they 
are known to incorporate sugges- 
tions of Army officials directing de- 
fense expansion. 


OPM’s blueprint for locating new 
(Turn to page 10, col. 3) 


Ahead of Schedule 





H. Mansfield Horner 
General Manager of Pratt & Whit- 
ney, whose company in March shipped 
1,200 engines to the U. S. and British. 


Lockheed is Builder 
of 80 285-MPH Planes 
For TWA and PAA 


HE LARGEST and fastest air 

transport airplane in the world 
is now under construction in the 
plant of the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
at Burbank, Cal. 

The plane is the personal develop- 
ment of Howard Hughes, president 
of Hughes Tool Co., Houston Tex. 
and Jack Frye, president of Trans- 
continental & Western Air Inc., and 
is revolutionary in performance, fly- 
ing range, speed and economy. 

Known as_ the Constellation 
(Model 49), the landplane will carry 
64 passengers, in_luding crew of 
seven, will cruise at 285 miles per 
hour, has a top speed of well over 
300 miles per hour, and a flying 
range of 5,000 miles. 

Forty of the huge planes are on 
order for TWA Inc., and 40 have 
been ordered by Pan ‘American Air- 
ways Inc., involving a construction 
program ‘of over $15,000,000. The 
pony e is riow being built and 
most the material for the pro- 


(Turn to page 32, col. 2) 





Administration Studies Plan for Additional 
Bomber Plants for 5,000-6,000 Unit Output 


New Scheme Would Follow 
Original Program’s Pattern; 
Midwest Sites Considered 


FOLLOWING the pattern of the 
original program for 3,600 bomb- 
ers to be built at four inland plants 
operated by aircraft manufacturers 
and fed with subassemblies supplied 
by the automobile industry, the 
Administration is now reported to 
have plans for a new bomber pro- 
gram involving at least four new 
assembly plants over and above the 
original four being constructed at 
Omeha, Kansas City, Tulsa, and 
Ft. Worth. 

Administration officials have re- 
plied that details have not been 


definitely decided and that Army, 
Navy, and British experts are 
handicapped in mapping out a plan 
by the complexity of the problem. 
As to the total overall number of 
ships in the new scheme, 6,000 and 
5,000 are most frequently mentioned. 

Emphasizing that “some 30,000 to 
40,000 parts go into a bomber,” 
spokesmen state that efforts are 
being made to decide on what types 
to build and in what quantity, how 
far to go on machine tooling, how 
to effect a flow of materials, etc. 

It is believed the program will 
include the Consolidated B-24 and 
the Boeing B-17D, but probably not 
the huge Douglas B-19, although 





aircraft production spokesmen of 
the Office of Production Manage- 
ment qualify these reports with the 
remark that “what may be in the 
program today may be out to- 
morrow.” 

The first four assembly units are 
expected to begin operations by 
next fall. Some thought has been 
expressed that the total of eight 
assembly plants may be insufficient 
for war demands. Locations of the 
new four are not definite but are 
expected to include Oklahoma City 
as the first site. Other locations 
under consideration as this issue 
went to press are at various points 

(Turn to page 8, col. 2) 
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American Aviation for May 15, 1941 


[Irving Taylor Urges Replacement of Foreign-Made 
Aircraft With U.S. ‘Lend-Lease’ Aid; Asks 
Operators to Put Patriotism First 


HE U.S. “is flirting with the possibility that our leading world 


position in aeronautical production and civil aviation activity 
may be scuttled over night,” and is already late in planning to 

tect itself from loss of its entire export market after the war, 
Irving H. Taylor, manager of the trade development department 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, told the Southwest 
Aviation Conference at Wichita, Kan., on Apr. 25. 


Taylor strongly urged a “lend- 
lease” arrangement by which the 
U. S. would aid the development of 
airlines of all kinds in South and 
Central America, and advocated im- 
mediate expenditure of $10,000,000 
with which to replace foreign-made 
aircraft in Latin America. 
He also said the program must 
not be retarded by bickering over 
which companies shall or are best 
ualified to operate or participate in 
e operation of mail and feeder 
line services and said the operators 
“must subordinate their selfish in- 
We terests and cooperate fully in ad- 
 vancing aviation.” 
7% “The danger that threatens does 
not immediately point to a hope- 
less set-back in our domestic, civil 
aviation activities,” he said. “It will 
come from outside our own borders. 
The producers of our aviation 
equipment, throughout their 
lengthening history, are now, and 
j certainly will in the future, depend 
“for their existence and growth on 
the orders which come from abroad. 
“Cut off or seriously curtail this 
business with the resultant disas- 
trous effect on our producers and 
you would see a rapidly enforced 
curtailment of design development, 
higher prices to domestic con- 
sumers for less modern equipment 
—both at home and abroad. Except 
as our government might be in a 
position to subsidize heavily the 
manufacturers, American aviation 
equipment would seriously lag in 
the competitive race. 
“Loss of much of our country’s 
export business would so blight our 
uction and employment in all 
Ids that there just would not be 
any impetus behind our domestic 
aviation. Airlines—passenger and 
freight—would have to reduce 
schedules and discontinue service 
on unprofitable routes; a great many 


airports would, through disuse, re- 
vert to cow pastures; fixed base op- 
erators, schools and flying clubs 
would fold up. 

“This may seem to be a somewhat 
exaggerated picture of drabness set- 
ting forth what American aviation 
would be like as a result of an 
economic blockade and aggression 
brought about through our own 
neglect—but, ‘it can happen here.’ 

“It is certain that the greatly 
expanded aviation production and 
operating organizations of the U. S., 
Britain, Germany, Italy, Japan, Can- 
ada, and presumably Russia, are not 
going to find enough business to 
even barely exist after military de- 
mands ease off or virtually cease. 

“This is a vital race in which this 
country up to the present, is least 
encumbered. The question is, are we 
studying our problem of national 
and hemisphere defense from all 
angles, determined to do an effective 
protective job, or are we concen- 
trating all of our resources on the 
military. front while leaving our 
flanks unprotected and wide open 
to a powerful economic attack, 
which is the nature of the only 
hostile force now openly operating 
in this hemisphere?” 

Turning to facts about possible 
outlets for U. S. products, Taylor 
said the extension of U. S. airlines 
to South America or our assistance 
in civil aviation development in the 
southern hemisphere “is not pri- 
marily a matter of selfish or vital 
interest either to our aeronautical 
producers or to the airline operators 
themselves—there are producers in 
a great many other fields and our 
national welfare who will benefit 
far more from such a move than will 
our own industry.” 

“Please remember,” he said, “that 
when I, as a representative of the 
aviation manufacturing industry, 





























A Lockheed in Venezuela 





LOCKHEED 14 of the National Airline of Venezuela, Linea Aeropostal Vene- 
zolana. This and other types of U. S. transport planes are being mentioned as 
desirable aircraft to replace European planes in Latin America. 
Of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce urges a “lend-lease” plan to aid Latin 

countries to use U. S. equipment. 


Irving Taylor 






Immediate Americanization of Latin American Aviation 
Urged to Protect Future Markets of U.S. Industry 





of our total output last year. 





Exports Important to Industry 


During the past 30 years the U. S. aircraft manufacturing industry has 
sold abroad aircraft, engines, and other aeronautical products valued at 
slightly over $562,000,000, Irving Taylor told the recent Wichita conference. 
This includes 10,460 planes. Roughly estimated this represents between 
28% and 30% on a value basis of the industry’s entire output for the 
period. “These sales, returning the major portion of the industry’s net 
profit through its lean years, put the U.S. well in the lead, aviation-wise, 
throughout the world,” he said. Last year about 60% of our dollar out- 
put went overseas, mostly military equipment for the allies. The Latin 
American market group, however, bought only 10% of our total exports 
between 1933 through 1940 and has been dwindling recently to 1.5% 








talk about the urgent need for air- 
line expansion to and within South 
America, I am not inspired by pure- 
ly selfish motives to offer a post- 
war profit panacea. 

“There are far greater and more 
fundamental considerations of na- 
tional welfare and security which 
are immediately at stake.” 

Taylor then described the airlines 
now operating in South America and 
said that at the beginning of this 
year there were 44 airlines, eight 
of which are international in char- 
acter. 

Of the 44 lines, 13 lines are owned 
by or are closely affiliated with U 
S. interests. Of these 13, four are 
international (Pan American, Pan 
American-Grace, TACA, and Carib- 
bean-Atlantic), and nine are es- 
sentially local operations. Using U. 
S. equipment, these lines serve a 
network of 48,593 miles, or 50% of 
the Latin American air route total, 
and last year flew 17,395,576 miles, 
or better than 60% of the Latin 
American total. 

Then there are 20 airlines both 
locally operated and _ controlled 
which represent 25% of Latin 
American air route mileage and 
last year flew 20% of the Latin 
American miles. Taylor said these 
local lines may be expected to show 
the greatest increase of activity in 
the years immediately ahead. 

The remaining nine airlines, two 
international and seven local, are 
reported to be under Axis domina- 
tion “through outright ownership or 
other degree of influence,” he said. 

“These German-Italian lines move 
freely over routes aggregating 21,- 
762 miles—better than 22% of the 
total—and last year flew about 3,- 
700,000 miles—about 14% of the 
total. The low percentage of miles 
flown is in itself an indication of 
the uneconomic value of these op- 
erations. The important thing is that, 
without economic justification, these 
anti-American interests may operate 
freely and maintain ground estab- 
lishments over almost 22,000 miles 
of strategically located routes in 
South America. 

“This is the greatest menace to 
the Americas—to the furtherance of 
cultural, economic, political and 
commerical relations of this hemi- 
sphere neighbor group. And this is 
the kernel of the problem which I 
propose to discuss frankly here. 
If this problem is solved promptly, 
in ‘the broader interest of the 
American peoples, there will in- 
evitably be corollary individual 
gains realized by every native in 
this hemisphere.” 

“To meet the German political ad- 
vance in Latin America, and to work 


out in time this program of com- 
plementary economy, it is clearly in 
our national interest to provide 
whatever financial aid or equipment 
may be necessary to develop rapidly 
(Turn to page 38, col. 1) 


Calendar 
May 17-18—Louisiana State Air Meet, 
Lafayette Airport, Lafayette, 


La. 

18—Cotton Carnival Air Show, 
sponsored by Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Municipal 
Airport, Memphis, Tenn. 

May 18—Membership Meeting of Sports- 
man Pilots Association, Cas- 
cades Inn, Hot Springs, Va. 

18—Michigan Dawn Patrol Flight 
to Bishop Airport, Flint, Mich. 


May 


May 


May 19-23—Western Metal Congress 
and Metal Exposition, Pan- 
Pacific Auditorium, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


23-24—2nd Annual Aviation Con- 
ference of New England, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

May 25—Michigan Dawn Patrol Flight 
to Adrian, Mich. 

May 30—Dedication Program for the 
new Du Quoin Municipal Air- 
port, Du Quoin, Ill. 

May 30-June I1—3rd Annual Efficiency 
Cruise of the Aero Club of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

June 1-4—19th Annual Convention of 

the National Aeronautic As- 


May 


sociation and 4th American 
Aviation Forum, Kentucky 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


June 1-4—Aviation Writers Association, 
Annual Meeting, Louisville, 
Ky. 

June 1-6—Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Summer Meeting, 
The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

June 6-8—llth National Air Carnival 

Birmingham, Ala. 

June 18-20—7th Annual National In- 
tercollegiate Flying Club Air 
Meet, Sponsored by Ohio 
State University Flying Club, 
Middletown, O. 

20-21—Northwest Aviation Plan- 
ning Council, Annual Meet- 
ing, Billings, Mont. 

June 28- July 13—12th National Soar- 

ing Contest, Elmira, N. Y. 

July 4-5—2nd Annual Air Show and 

Private Pilots Air Meet, 
Crowner Field, Wellsville, N. 


June 


Y. 
July 18-19—Denver Air Show, Denver, 
Colo. 


Aug. 17-18—Sheldon Air Show, Sheldon 
Aeronautics Club, Sheldon, Ia. 
Aug. 25-Sept. 2—3rd Annual American 
Open Soaring Contest, Joliet, 
Tl. 
17-19—Nationa] Petroleum Asso- 
ciation, 39th Annual Meeting 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J 
Oct. 2-4—National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, Annual 
Convention, Providence, R. I. 
Oct. 30-Nov. 1—SAE National Aircraft 
Production Meeting, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Sept. 
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Legislative Review 





American Aviation for May 15, 


Airlines Hand Over 13 Transports; 
No Further Demands Anticipated 


AS PRESIDENT Roosevelt called 
in his “war cabinet” early this 
month to work out details for a 
vast expansion of the bomber pro- 
gram, the Office of Production Man- 
agement announced that the avia- 
tion industry turned out 1,427 air- 
planes during April and production 
experts anticipated a jump to 2,000 
monthly by late summer. 

The White House announcement 
on the new bomber plants focused 
attention on the trend of military 
interest in long-range heavy bomb- 
ing aircraft, considered imperative 
for the dual purpose of strengthen- 
ing the hemisphere defense pro- 
gram and meeting the greatest need 
of the British air force. 

While the final details of the new 
plan are being worked out, the ad- 
ministration turned to the airlines 
for a contribution to British aid 
calling for all transport equipment 
which could be spared from sched- 
uled operations. Scraping the bot- 
tom of their restricted supply, the 
airlines handed over 13 shins with 
such ready cooperation as to elicit 
the public admiration of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

Speculation that air transporta- 
tion might be sharply curtailed by 
future demands for more airline 
planes for Britain was temporarily 
put at rest by assurances of OPM 
officials that no plans are under 
consideration which would require 
suspension of present schedules. In 
fact, officials indicated that negotia- 
tions may soon begin looking to- 
ward priorities on equipment for 
1942 commercial transport opera- 
tions. 

Investigation of airline accidents 
by the Senate Committee under 
Sen. Bennett Clark (D., Mo.) de- 
velo a minor sensation through 
disclosure in committee hearings of 
a report of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics back in 

+ 1937, concerning the characteristics 
‘ of the DC-3 and stating that with 
‘ the power off, stalling offers no 
problem but with the power on “the 
stall is dangerous.” 
. Dr. George Lewis, NACA direc- 
| tor of aeronautical research, ad- 
vised the committee that although 
; the report had not been made pub- 
lic as a matter of routine, it had 
been transmitted to all the air- 
lines and instruction of pilots ac- 
cordingly had been effected. 
* Problems of iceing and of pos- 
| sible lightning effect on both pilots 
- and planes also occupied the com- 
' mittee’s attention as hearings con- 
* tinued. General atmosphere of the 
+ proceedings indicated that Senator 
; Clark, a foe of CAA reorganization, 
, is particularly interested in the ef- 
| ficiency of personnel and proced- 
s ures of CAB and CAA, as they may 
+ relate to accidents occurring since 
: the regulation of civil aviation was 
_ transferred to the Commerce Devt. 
|, On the House side, Rep. Nichols’ 
_ airline investigating committee be- 
| gan its fifth accident survey, with 
' hearings in St. Louis. 
Meanwhile, the House Appropria- 
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tions Committee is beginning con- 
sideration of the annual War Dept. 
appropriation bill, expected to con- 
tain substantial funds for procure- 
ment of additional planes, expansion 
of plant facilities and continuation 
of the air base and aviation train- 
ing programs. The Navy supply 
bill, already through both houses, 
was recently enacted and Congress 
received a new Naval authorization 
bill including a proposal for estab- 
lishment of 11 lighter-than-air craft 
bases to be used by the Navy. Con- 
tracts for six lighter-than-air craft 
are now underway, with a total of 
21 more scheduled to be built this 
year, another 21 next year in the 
Navy’s program for 48 of such craft. 


Hoyt Subs for Larner 
at NAA Headquarters 


Kendall K. Hoyt, publicity director of 
National Aeronautic Association for the 
past year, 


ager and assist- 
ant secretary to 
coordinate and 
supervise NAA 
activities at 
Washington, D. 
C., headquarters, 
during absence 
of Lt. Col. G. 
deFreest Larner, 
NAA — 
manager, who 
has been ordered Hoyt 
to active duty with the Air Corps. Col. 
Larner was granted leave of absence for 
duration of his military service and 
given an expression of appreciation by 
NAA executive committee for “the rapid 
progress and growth of the association 
during his service as general manager.” 
Hoyt is an aviation writer with 12 
years experience as Washington corre- 
spondent and publicity director for na- 
tional organizations. 


CAB Cites Pilot for Flight 
Over British Battleship 


THE CAB on Apr. 26 ordered Hugh 
C. Robbins, described as an employe of 
Waco Sales Co., New York, to appear 
before an examiner at New York and 
show cause why his commercial pilot 
certificate should not be suspended or 
revoked. 

On Apr. 6, CAB said, Robbins flew less 
than 500 ft. over New York Harbor, flew 
less than 1,000 ft. over a congested area 
of New York City, and flew closer than 
500 ft. to another aircraft in flight. At 
the time, Robbins was carrying as a 

ger a photographer of the New 
York Daily News, who made several 
photographs of the British battleship 
“Malaya,” which was arriving in New 
York for repairs. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox had 
asked newspapers to refrain from photo- 
graphing the ship, and suggested to As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce Robert 
Hinckley that action be taken against 
the pilot for violation of the Civil Air 
Regulations. 

Robbins appeared before a CAB ex- 
aminer in New York on May 2, and the 
Daily News reported that Ensign Rennix 
Isner, who was flying a ship nearby, 
denied that Robbins had been under 
500 ft. 


HE FIFTH COLUMN has been fi 
long—familiarizing German and Italian pilots with terrain and § 
conditions, putting wings on Nazi propaganda and supplying equipment 
personnel on financial terms so soft as to be ridiculous. But not any mo 
After months of study the Administration has decided to put 
U. S. dollars and U. S. equipment and technical aeronautical ad- 
vice at the disposal of those Latin American countries which are 
anxious to rid themselves of totalitarian infiltration in airline 
operations and thus immeasurably strengthen Western Hemisphere 
defense. This is to be effected through a new bill (HR 4674) now 
before Congress broadening the authority of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The program has been worked out by the 
State Department in cooperation with the Army and Navy, civil 
aviation officials of the Commerce Department, and the RFC. 


Contrary to first press reports of the new measure, the administration ¢ 
not contemplate establishment of an international U. S. airline, governy 
owned and operated, to run into Latin America. Rather it is proposed 
the United States gain financial or management interest in local airli 
replacing German and Italian control. Since many of the routes invo 
are both hazardous and unprofitable from the commercial viewpoint, pri 
enterprise can not afford to undertake the job which is, strictly speakin 
national defense proposition. Thus, in seeking what corporate entity sho 
be used to handle the delicate situation, officials decided to let Uncle 
shoulder the burden. 

Simultaneously, plans are being worked out which will expand U. §, 
to these nations in pilot and mechanics training, airport construction 


other related projects. 
~ * . 


HE NATIONAL DEFENSE ADVISORY COMMISSION has disintegrs 

piece by piece until all its duties and divisions have been absorbed 
the newer agencies, Office of Emergency Management and Office of Prody 
tion Management—except two. The Transportation Division and one lit 
committee alone remain. But this little committee has been causing ai 
craft and other defense manufacturers plenty of headaches lately. 

The trouble arose over refusal of NDAC—what’s left of it—te 
approve certificates of non-reimbursement which allow manu- 
facturers to take advantage of quick amortization for tax purposes 
when they have spent their own money to finance plants required 
solely for defense production. Under the Second Revenue Act of 
1940, NDAC as well as Army or Navy must pass on these cer- 
tificates, and NDAC, claiming it is no “rubber stamp” for the War 
and Navy Departments, held up approval on the grounds that the 
manufacturer might be soaking the government for the cost of 
the plants through high prices of planes and other war supplies. 
NDAC’s little committee on emergency plants wanted more evi- 
dence that this is not the case. 

Now it appears that negotiation between the various departments is evolvi 
a system whereby “rough figures” on profits will be furnished to satisfy # 
conscience of the defense agency. Several certificates were recently appro 
on the basis of “adequate” proof supplied by the Army and the Navy. T 
standard of future procedure, in the making as this issue goes to press, 
expected to clarify the situation without requiring massive statistical ¢ 


from harried manufacturers. 
. 7 


Tr CIO is making “extravagant demands” in its latest petition p 
sented to an important aircraft company, according to a statistic 
study of existing CIO and AFL labor contracts with nine of the maj 
manufacturers. In making public an analysis prepared by the Aeronautic 
Chamber of Commerce, Col. John H. Jouett issued a plea to labor to ¢ 
down time lost from defense production through strikes or unrest 
threat of strikes by making “reasonable and sincere demands at the outset 
As compared with CIO and AFL contracts already in effect, the 
petition of CIO, Local 683—which recently won an election in North 
American by a 70 vote margin of 6,016 votes cast—discloses: The 
highest CIO contract beginners’ starting rate among the firms 
studied is 55c an hour compared with a CIO average of 52c. But 
at North American, CIO is asking 75c per hour, or 20c more than 
the top company and 22c higher than the industry’s all-contract 
average. Another example—bonus rates for 2nd and 3rd shifts 
under the proposed CIO contract “are likewise out of all propor- 
tion to the other aircraft industry contracts.” Although the in- 
dustry average is 5c per hour increase for night shift work, CIO 
is seeking 10 cents. Other demands follow similar lines. 


Col. Jouett notes that “the pattern of development of each of the 
craft contracts is similar. The initial demands are ordinarily extreme 
character, but the terms finally agreed upon, usually after a strike or seri 
threat, are surprisingly uniform.” Fully sympathetic with labor’s right 
bargain collectively, the industry merely asks that labor share with man 
ment not only profits but also the responsibility of speeding up defense pr 
duction—by speeding up contract negotiations with “reasonable demand 
the outset.” C.W.& 
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Every village and city in the Western Hemisphere lies within the long 
range protection of the mighty B-19—newest Douglas Army bomber. 
The world’s largest airplane, it has the world’s most powerful en- 
gines—four Wright Cyclone 18’s of more than 2000 HP each. It 
foreshadows America’s rapidly approaching supremacy in the air. 
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Committee Had Voted 
Favorably in Spite of 
Strong PAA Opposition 


HE SENATE voted down 44 to 

35 on May 7 the request of the 
Post Office Dept. for funds with 
which to launch a new trans-At- 
lantic air mail service by American 
Export Airlines. The vote came 
after three days of heated debate 
and represents a decided defeat for 
American Export. 

The Senate also turned down funds 
. for a fourth weekly trans-Atlantic air 
mail trip by Pan American Airways. 
The House of Representatives had 
previously voted against appropriat- 
. ing funds to American Export, fol- 
lowing the negative recommendation 
of the House appropriations commit- 
tee. The Senate appropriations com- 
mittee voted favorably by the slim 
margin of 13 to 12, but the action 
* of the Senate effectively closes the 
matter as far as the present Post 
Office Appropriation Bill is con- 
- cerned. The P. O. Dept. had re- 

quested $1,200,000, but the Senate 
committee cut this to $800,000. 

Armed with a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity, ap- 
‘ proval by the President, and the 
, endorsement of the Post Office, 
State, War, and Navy departments, 
. American Export has three large 
‘ Sikorsky flying boats on order for 
delivery starting in August, but has 
been consistently unsuccessful in 
obtaining funds from Congress with 
. which to launch the service. 

Pan American Airways protested 
the appropriation vigorously before 
members of the House and the Sen- 
ate. Juan T. Trippe, PAA president, 
and numerous other officers and em- 
ployes of the company made numer- 
ous presentations to Congress and 
its members to defeat the appropria- 

. tion on grounds that it was equipped 
‘to serve the U. S. exclusively in its 
‘international air services. 

; Commenting on the action of the 
:Senate, John E. Slater, executive 
 the_eaaamaes of American Export 
‘ said: 

“The Senate’s disapproval of the 
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air mail appropriation is a severe 
disappointment and a _ temporary 
setback. However, American Ex- 
port Airlines will continue to rush 
to completion its fleet of long-range 
four-engine flying boats and will 
keep its organization intact. 

“We have a certificate for trans- 
Atlantic air service from the Civil 
Aeronautics Roard, our service has 
been approved by all executive 
branches of the government con- 
cerned, and we intend to fight for the 
air mail appropriation regardless of 
the time it takes. 

“There is more involved than 
another air service to Lisbon. The 
issue is the whole question of the 
future of American flag overseas 
commercial aviation and its im- 
portance to the future commerce of 
the U. S. as well as to the national 
defense. At the moment under the 
war emergency Lisbon happens to 
be the only port available but that 
will not always be so.” 

Opposition to the appropriation 
for American Export was led by 
Senators Millard Tydings (D., Md.) 
and Josiah Bailey (D., N. C.) and 
joined actively by a number of 
others, including Senators Ellender 
of Louisiana, Holman of Oregon, 
and Austin of Vermont. Supporting 
the appropriation were Senators 
Carl Hayden, New Mexico Demo- 
crat, O’Mahoney, Wyoming Demo- 
crat. and Bone of Washington and 
Barkley of Kentucky. 


Kansas Aviation Group 
Elects Wilcox President 


Kansas State Aviation Association at 
a recent meeting elected J. Howard Wil- 
cox, Anthony attorney, president, suc- 
ceeding Gale Moss, El Dorado. Other offi- 
cers elected were F. X. Downey, Wichita. 
first vice president; Mrs. Matilda Miller. 
Topeka, second vice president; Moss 
third vice president; Cecil Booth, Wich- 
ita, secretary; and Fred Swinson, Pratt 
treasurer. 

Named to the board of directors were 
Charles Blosser, Warren Blazier, W. J. 
Patterson, A. G. Balderson, Al Russell. 
Leo Rutledge, A. S. Swenson, E. C. Hay. 
Mrs. H. C. Duncan and Dr. Harold Nelson. 

Affiliation with the National Aeronau- 
tic Association was approved. 
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(and take-offs from the water. 


Record-Making Helicopter Flight 
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pontoons, the Vought-Sikorsky Helicopter (VS- 
| 300-A) hovers a foot or so over the water a moment before it landed on the 
"Housatonic River, Stratford, Conn., on Apr. 17. In this picture, just released, 
Igor Sikorsky, the designer and pilot, is shown making one of several landings 
It is believed this is the first time a helicopter 
ot operated from the water, or as an amphibian. Earlier, Mr. Sikorsky hovered 
an area of less than an acre for 1 hour 5 minutes 14.5 seconds, after having 
a true vertical take-off with no ground run or angular climb. 
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Senate Votes Down American Export Funds 


44-35; Slater Says Fight Will Continue 





Newark Airport Set 


For Reopening Soon 

Newark Airport was expected to be 
re-opened to scheduled air transportation 
by May 15 as a result of signing of leases 
by four airlines on May 7 with the city 
of Newark. 

The contracts are with American, 
United, TWA and Eastern and run for 
10 years. The city is guaranteed a mini- 
mum of $45,000 a year from the four lines 
for rental and landing fees and payment 
by the lines of salaries for control tower 
operators up to $20,000 a year. The lines 
also have an option to lease at $38,900 a 
year the hangar now being used by Brew- 
ster Aeronautical Corp. if and when the 
Brewster company vacates the hangar. 

Edwin E. Aldrin, airport director, said 
60 flights departing and arriving are ex- 
pected at the start. The airport has been 
closed to scheduled traffic since May 30. 
1940. 






















Overseas Aviation Tog 
Big for One Compan 
Export Official Sa 


JAMES EATON, executive vice-p; 
dent of American Export Airlines, 
the Southwest Aviation Conference 
Wichita on Apr. 25 that the effort of 
company to enter U. S. international] 
service “is not a selfish fight bet 
two companies but is a matter to « 
cern the whole industry.” He refer 
to Pan American Airways which has } 
the principal U. S. operator outside 
borders. 

“No one set of brains, no one meth 
is sufficiently strong to do an adeqy 
job for the American aviation ind 
in the development of foreign air om 
merce,” he said. “America must 
pare now for the great commercial 
that everyone knows will follow 
military war. Aviation will domip 
that commercial war.” 

Eaton said he would like to see se 
American overseas airlines able to maj 
foreign competition schedule for sch 
ule. While he did not attack 
American, he assailed the general th 
of monopoly control. 





Pilots Back Lindbergh --- Britain Toe 


MAJORITY of the commercial 
+% airline pilots operating out of 
LaGuardia Field support Charles A. 
Lindbergh’s isolationist views and 
his action in resigning his commis- 
sion in the Army Air Reserve, but 
at the same time hope Britain can 
win, according to a canvass of more 
than 100 pilots made at the airport 
by the New York City News Asso- 
ciation. 

Two of the pilots, who said they 
represented “several dozen others,” 
sent a telegram to Lindbergh ex- 
pressing their support and offering 
to form a LaGuardia Field “Copper- 
heads Club.” 

The survey indicated that more 
than 60 per cent of the pilots en- 
dorsed Lindbergh’s non-interven- 
tionist stand, despite the fact that 
many of them hold Army reserve 














Most of the Lindbergh suppo 
felt that he had a thorough 
of the aviation aspect of intern 
tional affairs and “knows what he 
talking about.” Many thought f 
U. S. ill-prepared to intervene 
the war; others had criticism 
Army methods. 

Some of the pilots were oppo 
to turning over U. S. equipment 
Britain and were apprehensive abe 
the plan to take commercial plar 
from the airlines and send them 
the anti-Axis nations. 

Most of Lindbergh’s oppone 
dismissed him with a few wo 
while others said they just cou 





commissions. 


Air Shows, Meets Set 
During Coming Months 


INDICATING increased activity in 
aviation around the country’s airports 
during summer months is news of air 
meets and air shows which will be held 
at Lafayette, La., Memphis, Tenn., and 
Wellsville, N. Y. 

The Louisiana State Air Meet, sche- 
duled for May 17-18 at Lafayette, will 
take the place this year of the usual state 
air tour. One feature of the two-day 
event will be a Civilian Pilot Training 
contest open to CPT flight contractor 
schools and their trainees. Awards will 
be given by the NAA, Gov. Sam H. Jones. 
and to the winner of the women's divi- 
sion by the 99ers. 

Steadham Acker will direct the 14- 
act Cotton Carnival Air Show which will 
be staged under sponsorship of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at Memphis 
Municipal Airport on May 18. 

Wellsville, N. Y., will be the site of 
the 2nd Annual Air Show and Private 


* Pilots Air Meet on July 4-5. It was an- 


nounced that guest pilots at Crowner 
Field will be given one dinner free each 
day. Contests with cash prizes will be 
open to all flyers. An aviator's ball is 
scheduled for the night of the 4th. 


AWA to Meet With NAA 


Members of the Aviation Writers As- 
sociation will meet at Louisville, Ky., 
June 1-4, coincident with the 19th an- 
nual convention of the National Aeronau- 
tic Association and the 4th American 
Aviation Forum. 


not see matters his way. A number 
of pilots refused to commit them- 
selves at all because they “didn't ae 
want to get into trouble” or be- a 
cause the subject “was too dan- oc 
woman held 
8 
NIFC Meets June 18; _ 
r parts. 
Loening Award Made, 
1941 Officers Named . a9 
THE 7TH ANNUAL air meet of theNe | “© “™ 
tional Intercollegiate Flying Club will tubes. 
be held at Middletown, O., June 18-20 
under sponsorship of the Ohio Siate moun 
University Flying Club, it was announced cessor 
following the NIFC’s recent conference é 
in Detroit at which time annual awards like Yr) 
were made and officers elected for the ° 
coming year. rience 
New officers of the organization ar 
William Cuthbert, Kenyon College, presi- Wi 
dent; Frank Habicht, Purdue University ith 
midwest regional vice president; and tion w 
Palmer C. Scarnecchia, National Univer- 
sity, secretary-treasurer. our sp 
The Loening Intercollegiate Trophy for 
1940-41 went to the University of Michi- proble 
gan Flying Club, which, with 27 mem- d 
bers, logged 1,570 hours in the yer} Produ 
ended Apr. 1, including instrument and 
night flying. Second prize was won by I l 
the University of Detroit Flying Club N Clo 
and third prize by the Ohio State or indust 
ganization. é 
Grover Loening, honorary president of tires, 1 
the association, made the awards. b 
The NIFC is a division of the National ecom 
Aeronautic Association and is organized accessc 
in 65 colleges throughout the country. / 
—_—_—— quired 
SPA Meets May 18 alloy-n 
Cass S. Hough, president of the Sport ’ 
man Pilots Association, has called a meet structi 
ing of the membership to be held # 
Cascades Inn, Hot Springs, Va., on May 
18. Airwhee 
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Where we stand 


- its relations with aviation, Goodyear 
occupies the same place it has long 
held in the automobile and motor truck 
industries—that of a major supplier of 


parts. 


From the earliest days of the motorcar 
we have been manufacturers of tires, 
tubes, fan belts, radiator hose, motor 
mounts and numerous other rubber ac- 
cessories — and of essential metal parts 
like rims designed out of our tire expe- 
rience. 


With equal faith in the future of avia- 
tion we began, thirty years ago, to apply 
our specialized knowledge of transport 
problems to the development of better 
products for all types of aircraft. 


In close cooperation with the aviation 
industry we have perfected improved 
tires, tubes and other rubber needs — 
become large manufacturers of related 
accessories like wheels and brakes — ac- 
quired extensive facilities for handling 
alloy-metals used in aeronautical con- 
struction. 


Airwheel—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


in Aviationg. 





Through our subsidiary, Goodyear Air- 
craft Corporation, we are now making 
available to the aviation industry our 
long engineering experience in fabri- 
cating metal parts for aircraft. 


Thus we are creating a mass-production 
source of supply for wings, nacelles, 
floats, tails and other control surfaces 
such as we are now building on subcon- 
tract for Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation and Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corporation. 


These facilities round out Goodyear’s 
position as the nation’s leading manu- 





facturer of aviation tires, tubes, wheels, 
brakes and more than 30 other closely 
related rubber and metal parts. 


We believe that our many notable con- 
tributions to aviation, including among 
numerous others the Airwheel and Hy- 
draulic Dise Brake, are the best guaran- 
tee of our ability to serve the aircraft 
industry advantageously in the future 
as a primary supplier of highest quality 
parts and accessories. 


Chairman of the Board 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


GOODF YEAR 


ON YOuUR NEW 


AIRPLANE TIRES, 


SHIP 
e's SS 


GOODYEAR 
AND BRAKES 


SP ec iey 
WHEELS 
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Army Plans Five New Giant Air Depots 


Units to be Largest 
Of 11 in U. S. Plane 
Repair Network 


CONSTRUCTION of five new Air 
Corps depots for overhauling 
airplanes and engines and providing 
landing space for planes was an- 
nounced by War Dept. Apr. 22. The 
new depots when completed, at esti- 
mated cost of $14,000,000 each, will 
be the largest of 11 in the Air Corps 
depot system in continental U. S. 
Site for one at Oklahoma City, 
. Okla., already has been approved 
and construction will start immedi- 
ately. Exact location of the other 
four probably will not be deter- 
; mined for some time, at least until 
after the War Dept. decides where 
new training fields and bases for 
the expanding pilot training pro- 
gram are to be established. 

Areas considered likely spots for 

’ the new depots, however, are cen- 
tral New York State, the Southeast, 
Northwest and Mid-West. 

The new depots will supplement 
four large supply and repair units 
now in use at Middletown, Pa., 
Fairfield, O., San Antonio, Tex., and 
Sacramento, Cal., plus two under 

* construction—at Mobile, Ala., and 
: Ogden, Utah. 

Indication that each of the net- 
work of depots will eventually be 
equipped with mobile units was 
given recently by Maj. Gen. G. H. 
Brett, chief of Air Corps, testifying 
before a Congressional subcommit- 
tee on national defense appropria- 

_ tions. At that time, Gen. Brett dis- 
closed that mobile air units are 
being organized at each of the four 
depots in operation, since “we must 
have some sort of maintenance and 
supply force to go with the combat 
forces in case of any chance move- 
ment.” 

- Mechanics for the mobile units 

’ would be trained in the perma- 

| nent depot, but held as a separate 
| organization so that when the com- 

: bat force moves, the mobile depot 

/ could go along to perform its main- 
tenance and repair work. Special 

} equipment for repair operations in 
- both arctic and tropical climates 

; will be provided for the mobile 

* units, ante formed at unit cost of 
The new Oklahoma City depot 

will be located five and a half miles 
| east of the city on a 1,500 acre tract, 
near highway and rail facilities, as 

' well as utilities. The depot will 





B-19 Test Pilots 


Maj. Stanley Umstead, chief test 
pilot for the Army Air Corps, and 
oO. W. “Bill” Coyle, test pilot for 
Douglas Aircraft Co., will handle con- 
trols of the 82-ton B-19 bomber on 
its initial take-off flight. The huge 
Douglas bomber is awaiting ground 
and skyway tests at Santa Monica 
(Cal.) Municipal Airport in the next 
few weeks. 

Maj. Umstead ran _ performance 
tests on all the Army’s big four-en- 
gined bombers, including the Flying 
Fortresses. 

Coyle for years was chief pilot of 
TWA'’s western division. 











American 


employ about 3,500 civilians, and 
include 350 officers and enlisted 
men. Four runways will be built 
at the flying field operated in con- 
nection with the depot, one meas- 
uring 7,000 feet and the other three 
6,000 feet. Plans and specifications 
call for salvage yards and facilities 
to provide complete overhaul of air- 
planes, engines, armament, radio, 
instruments and other aircraft ac- 
cessories. 

Airplanes, engines and parts 
which cannot be repaired in the 
field or at an Air Corps station are 
flown or transported by rail to a 
depot for repair or replacement of 
parts. 

Size of the Oklahoma depot is 
indicated by its proposed capacity 
for engine repair, estimated at 3,600 
engines a year, exceeding any single 
Air Corps station now in operation. 
Plans for the other four new depots 
are expected to conform generally 
to that for the Oklahoma City unit. 





Bomber Plants 


(Continued from page 1) 











in Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado, and 
other midwestern states. 

Officials were working overtime 
on estimates of the number of 
bombers which can be handled by 
the projected new facilities, in ad- 
dition to the 3,600 bombers covered 
in the program for the four assem- 
bly plants under construction. 

The automobile companies will 
participate in the augmented bomber 
production plan in the same way 
as in the first phase—as subcon- 
tractors making parts, subassem- 
blies, and assemblies, with final as- 
sembly left to aircraft companies. 

OPM officials believe adequate 
numbers of engines can be pro- 
vided for the bomber program as 
Curtiss-Wright and Pratt & Whit- 
ney production steps up and Buick, 
Studebaker, Ford, and Packard 
swing into the engine picture. Ly- 
coming is also ready to produce 
Wright engines and Continental’s 
facilities for Wrights will soon be 
in full operation. Lycoming is also 
working on its own liquid-cooled 
type. 

Reports from Detroit state Con- 
tinental’s prototype 1,500-hp. inline 
engine, weighing 1,420 lbs., has been 
testing for several weeks. 


Buick Speeds Construction 


Announcement of the award of more 
than $600,000 in contracts covering the 
construction of test house, power house 
and personnel buildings for the aircraft 


engine plant of Buick Motor Division in | 


the Chicago area was made recently by 
Harlow H. Curtice, president of Buick and 
vice president of General Motors Corp. 
This brings the total of awards to more 
than $4,000,000, covering the contracts 
for steel construction and completion of 
the main manufacturing building, Cur- 
tice said. 

Construction of the 1,000,000 sq. ft. 
engine plant, which wili produce around 
500 Pratt & Whitney 1,200-hp. engines a 
month, is progressing slightly ahead of 
schedule. Begun Mar. 17, work has been 
carried on day and night, Curtice de- 
clared. 
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Army-Navy Briefs 


AIR CORPS needs more procurement 
inspectors for aircraft, engines, instru- 
ments, parachutes, propellers, tools and 
gages, radio, miscellaneous materials, tex- 
tiles, fur-lined clothing and optical goods. 
U. S. Civil Service Commission has been 
unable to obtain enough inspectors 
through an examination recently offered. 
so applicants are now being rated on ex- 
perience and education, with no written 
test required. Original appointments 
range in salaries from $1620 to $2600 a 
year. 


THREE PRODUCTION bombers are 
undergoing the final “check and double 
check” at Air Corps’ Materiel Division, 
Wright Field, Dayton, O.: North Ameri- 
can’s B-25, Martin's B-26, and Boeing's 
B-17D. 

Accelerated service testing of Bell's 
YP-39C pursuit has just been completed 
by AC at Patterson Field. The new pur- 
suit is an improvement on the Airacobra 
(P-39), though virtually the same in ex- 
ternal appearance. It is powered with 
an Allison V-1710-35 liquid-cooled engine, 
which develops more hp. than the Allison 
used in the P-39. 

Fleetwings’ experimental basic trainer, 
XBT-12, which arrived at Wright Field 
recently will be turned over to AC for 
performance tests as soon as the fac- 
tory pilot and mechanics complete trial 
flights and adjustments. The XBT-12 has 
spot-welded stainless steel fuselage. The 
XBT-12 was pictured in AMERICAN Avia- 
tion for Feb. 15. 


PARACHUTISTS in the Army and 
Marine Corps will become the highest- 
paid men of their rank in U. S. armed 
forces, since their risk is adjudged even 
greater than that of pilots. Officers are to 
receive $100 and enlisted men $50 a month 
additional pay for training as jumpers 
in the new branch of service. The Army 
has one parachute battalion on active duty 
at Ft. Benning, Ga., with three more to be 
organized by midsummer, while Marine 
jumpers are in training at Lakehurst, 
N. J. The Navy has no parachutists. 


Tool Shipments Soar 


Machine tool shipments in March 
totaled approximately $57,400,000, com- 
pared with $29,000,000 in Mar. 1940, a rise 
of 97.9 per cent, the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association reported re- 
cently. Feb. 1941 shipments were about 
$54,000,000. 





Bellanca YO- 50 Being Tested 





DESIGNED FOR SHORT-RANGE liaison flights, the Bellanca YO-50 is one @ 
several liaison planes delivered to the Army Air Corps and is now undergoin 
flight tests at the plant of Bellanca Aircraft Corp., New Castle, Del. 
performance requirements of this type are low minimum flying speed, approach 
ing the “hovering” speed of autogiros, and the ability to land in and take of 
from small spaces. Flaps and slots are utilized to meet these demands, T™ 
YO-50 is a high-wing, externally braced monoplane with provision for a ce 
Its fuselage and control surfaces are fabric covered. Equipment i 


of two. 
cludes a short-range command radio. 


Building Spurred 
At Ford Planis 


WITH CONSTRUCTION crew 
working overtime in an effort 
catch up on schedules disrupted by 
labor difficulties in April, Ford Mote 
Co. has placed work at its $21,000,04 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft engine play 
on a six-day week. At Ypsilanti 
Mich., ground is being cleared for; 
plant to make parts for Consolidated 
B-24 bombers, and operations hay 
already begun at the new $1,000.04 
River Rouge magnesium foundry 
described as the world’s largest uni 
of its type. 

Meanwhile, C. E. Sorensen, Fon 
production chief, said recently thy 
a complete 12-cylinder, V-type 
liquid-cooled engine is expected t 
be ready for ground and flight triak 
by midsummer. Several pairs of tes 
cylinders have been undergoing test. 
stand runs at Ford’s Dearborn, Mich. 
laboratories for months. 

“Studies conducted by our en- 
gineers and the test-cylinder rum 
already made indicate that the Ford 
engine will develop 1,800 hp. for take- 
off,” Sorensen declared, adding that 
the company expected to rate the 
1,600-lb. unit at only 1,500 hp. for 
regular operations. 

Ford prepared plans to design and 
build its own aircraft engine after 
declining to produce the English 
Rolls-Royce Merlin, a project later 
undertaken by Packard. 

Outstanding feature of the Ford 
engine will be the use of steel cast- 
ings rather than forgings in many 
parts. By using castings, Ford en- 
gineers feel they can save time, ma- 
chine tools, men and materials. They 
declare that the time required to 
make a rough casting and machine it 
to its final size is far less than in the 
case of forgings. Because the part can 
be cast more closely to the finished 
size, fewer machine tools and skilled 
operators will be needed. 


Haven Page to Active Duty 

Haven B. Page has resigned as general 
counsel of Private Fliers Association and 
as Washington attorney for Air Ass- 
ciates Inc., having been assigned to active 
duty in the Naval Reserve with the plans 
division of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
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We've always followed the rule that the reader's wish is our command. So—what would you 
fellows think about making the puzzles and problems on this page a little tougher? Let us 
know how you feel—and let us have what you consider tough problems, about aviation if 
possible. Thanks! 


Major Al Williams, alias ‘“Tattered Wing Tips,"' 
Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FUNNYBONER DEPT. 

R. Ralph H. Lewis, down at Stetson Uni- 
versity in DeLand, Fla., lets down his hair 
and tells this one on himself: 

My instructor ordered meto take off and 
go up to three thousand feet. When we 
got to three thousand, he hollered into the 
one-way phone, ‘‘O.K., spin two turns 
to the right!”’ 

That's when I began to worry, because 
I had never spun a plane in my life. And 
apparently the instructor had forgotten 
that he had never given me any instruc- 
tion in spins. Then in a flash, I remem- 
bered a correspondence course I had taken 
several years ago, and I recalled what it 
said about how to do spins and recover. 

So, with my heart gripped somewhat 
loosely between my teeth, I closed the 
throttle, eased back on thestick and kicked 
right rudder. Around and around we went! 
Finally I decided it was time to quit so I 
neutralized the controls and eased back on 
the stick. I then heard my instructor say 
in the ‘phone, ‘That was good—you 
made a perfect two-turn spin and came 
out right on the nose!” 

But when we landed and I told my in- 
structor about his slight oversight, it was 
his turn to swallow his heart and grab a 
strut for support! 





\ 


THIS MONTH'S BRAIN TWISTER 

Five pilots owning very fast ships decided 
to determine the speed champion among 
them. If every pilot raced every other 
pilot, how many races would take place? 


SMOKE WON'T GET IN YOUR EYES! 
There used to be a time when St. Louis, 
Mo., was known as one of the smokiest, 
dirtiest cities in the country. On a rainy 
day, they had to keep the street lamps on 
at high noon, in order to see! But all that's 
changed now. 

The City Fathers got together with some 
experts, and worked out new kinds of 
smokestacks and fuels that would elim- 
inate the soot. And today, St. Louis is as 
bright and clean and dirt-free as any city 
in the country. 


i 





The extra trouble St. Louis went to, in 
eliminating dirt, reminds us of the Gulf 
engineers. For they weren't satisfied to 
leave “‘well enough” alone. They made 
it their business to apply a new, different 
process to make Gulfpride purer and freer 
from impurities. This Alchlor Process, as 
we call it, actually eliminates up to 20% 
more of the carbon and sludge formers 
that can make the operation of an engine 
costly and inefficient. 

That's why you'll find smart pilots, 
both amateur and professional, protect- 
ing their motors with Gulfpride—the oil 
that’s been “cleaned up”’ to give youlonger 
engine life and better all-round operation. 


THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 
Dear Major, 

I have a number of racing pigeons and every 
week I have them released at various points 
ranging from 250 to 300 miles away from their 
loft. Well, a short time ago these pigeons 
were released from an airport in Virginia and 
all but one took off and circled in the conven- 
tional manner. But this bird decided to have 
a drink before starting for the loft and walked 
over to the bucket used by the mechanics for 
washing the grease off the airplane parts. 








“water’’ spiked with G.A.G., and witha sound 
resembling a rocket, took off—but in the 
wrong direction! I thought I would never see 
this bird again, but when I got back to the 
loft, I found that all the pigeons had returned, 
and was amazed to learn that the one that had 
drunk the G.A.G. had got back first! 

I investigated further and learned that this 
bird had been seen out over the Atlantic 
Ocean, had almost been shot down over Eu- 
rope, was once sighted over Australia, and 
then was not seen again until he returned to 
the U.S. 

I am now training all my birds on G.A.G., 
but find it so strong for man, bird, or ‘plane 
that I have to dilute it with 10,000 parts of 
water! 

“The Flying Dutchman” 
Duncannon, Pa 








Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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New War Dept. Plan Would Use CPTP 
: Schools for Ground Training of Cadets 


Revision of CAA’s Unit Expected Shortly to Meet 
Need for Closer Coordination with Military 


EVISION of Se es the 

Pilot a i rogram to ef- 
fect closer coordination with the 
military services is expected short- 
ly, as the Army Air Corps’ plan 
to expand its pilot training rate to 
, 30,000 a year gains momentum. 
Although War Dept. officials are 
* reluctant to discuss details of the 
imminent wide-spread expansion of 
training facilities until plans have 
. erystallized, it has been disclosed 
_ that strong consideration is being 
- given to a plan that would restrict 
use of some CPTP schools to “pre- 
» primary” ground training of cadets. 
Under the projected arrangement, 
, military students would be sent to 
CPTP schools immediately upon 
their enlistment in the Air Corps. 
These schools, serving as aviation 
recepticn centers, would give the 
cadets four weeks’ training in 
~ ground school courses, drill and 
athletics, while actual flight train- 
ing would be delayed until the stu- 
. dents enter primary schools. 
pre-primary CPTP course 
- will take over most of the study of 
military law, air navigation, mathe- 
matics and possibly other subjects 
- now taught at the primary and basic 
schools, relieving the student for 
concentration on flight training 
later. Thus he would be well 
. grounded in fundamental informa- 
tion prior to initiation in actual 


ying. 

Basic school courses will be con- 
siderably altered accordingly, and 
‘ will be augmented to include in- 
- struction in both cross-country and 
' formation flying, reportedly six 
hours of each in AT-6 advanced 
trainers and BC-1 basic combat 
planes. Hitherto, these phases of 
flight have been started only after 
graduation from the basic course. 

It is likely that many CPTP sec- 
ondary schools will operate under 
_ Army contracts as military prima 
. training schools, while some CPTP 
- primary units will continue civil 
training, others being enlarged and 
incorporated into the arrangement 
already described. Those offering 
-military pre-primary training would 
‘continue under CAA direction, con- 
s forming however to Army specifica- 


tions. Thus CPTP primary schools 
would feed students into CPTP sec- 
ondary schools which in turn serve 
as primary schools for military 
flight training. 

The War Dept. is continuing a 
policy of strict silence concerning 
the location of new civilian flying 
schools to avoid pressure from po- 
litical and other sources in site se- 
lection, as well as to forestall un- 
favorable local developments such 
as increased real estate prices. Three 
Army boards, one from each of the 
three aviation centers, are in the 
field surveying potential sites. The 
number of elementary civilian fly- 
ing school contractors participat- 
ing in the training program is ex- 
pected to be nearly doubled from 
present total of 28. 

Locations of the first two military 
flight schools to be formed as part 
of the expanded pilot training pro- 
gram were revealed May 7, when 
it was announced that an advanced 
training school would be con- 
structed at Dothan, Ala., and a flex- 
ible gunnery school at Harlingen, 
Tex. The Dothan school, where 
flying cadets will receive instruction 
in handling single-engine trainers, 
will cost about $3,100,000 and pro- 
vide facilities for 190 officers, 350 
cadets and 2,000 enlisted men. The 
Harlingen school will be slightly 
larger, costing an estimated $3,- 
800,000. 


’ 


New Kollsman Unit Has 


Non-Magnetic Structure 


A specially-constructed non-magnetic 
building for magnetic compass assembly 
and adjustment now occupies part of the 
plant addition recently completed for 
Kollsman Instrument Division of Square 
D Co., Elmliurst, N. Y. 

The addition, together with other sup- 
plementary plant divisions being put 
into operation at Long Island City and 
Woodside, N. Y., will represent an in- 
crease of almost 100 per cent in avail- 
able plant capacity within the past six 
months. 


Advertising Account Placed 
Advertising account of Electronic 
Laboratories Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been placed with Sidener & Van Riper 
Inc., Indianapolis. 








OPM Outlines 


(Continued from page 1) 








airframe and assembly plants has 
six specifications: 

1, Substantial amount of space, 
or a minimum of 200 acres, must 
be available with level terrain in 
a region where flying activities may 
be carried on almost continuously. 
Proximity to an established airfield 
suitable for the type of planes to 
be produced is described as “highly 
desirable.” 

2. The plant should be near the 
source of aircraft accessories, prin- 
cipal materials and component parts, 
including engines, propellers and 
instruments. Vital metals should be 
readily accessible, principally the 
non-ferrous variety. 

3. There should be ample rail 
transportation connecting with at 
least two independent rail systems, 
and good roads to accommodate the 
heavy trucks and passenger traffic 
incident to aircraft production. 

4. Labor supply of between 10,000 
and 17,000 skilled and semi-skilled 
workers should exist within a radius 
of 25 miles. 

5. There should be power, water 
and fuel sufficient for utility pur- 


poses. 
6. Subsidiary facilities in the vi- 

cinity should include metal work- 

ing, die, gage and tool making, and 


Canadian Visitor 


AIR MARSHAL William A. Bishop of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force (left) 
Curtiss-Wright Technical Instit 
Glendale, Cal., with Maj. C. C. Mo 
president of C-W Tech and of ca 
Aero Academy. During his visit § 
C-W Tech, “Billy” Bishop observ 
how the school trains over 2,000 civiligg 
and Army students of aeronaut 
engineering and master aviation m 
anics. The Air Marshal visited v 
aeronautical centers in southern @ 
fornia, including the Vultee 

plant. 





similar industries relied upon 
aircraft manufacturers. 


Lockheed Develops Process 


to Speed Template Copi 

A new aid to speedier mass product 
of aircraft, an electrolytic transfer proe 
by which work templates can be 
duced in five minutes, has been d 
oped in the Lockheed laboratories, 
bank, Cal., and is being made ay 
to the industry, according to a 
announcement by R. A. Von Hake, 
president in charge of manufacturing. 

Total cost of template layout cop 
by the new method, including labor 
materials, is said to be less than 10 ceng 


a sq. ft. of layout area, as contrasted wih 


costs ranging as high as 60 cents a sq. # 


by the photo-loft-template process anf | 


$1.00 a sq. ft. by hand. 











Polish Plane Designer Now in Canada 


W. J. JAKIMIUK, chief designer 
of the De Havilland Aircraft of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, is currently 
surveying the U. S. aircraft industry 
with a view to production of molded 
plywood airplanes in Canada. One 
ot Europe’s foremost designers before 
the war, Jakimiuk believes the var- 
ious new molded plywood processes 
developed in the U. S. may open up 
a F aad field of production for Can- 
ada. 

A fuselage embodying the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the twin- 
engined Avro Anson, now used in 
quantity for training in Canada, has 
been undergoing tests at the U. S. 


This PLZ fighter had a top speed of 
265 mph., was powered with a 95l- 
hp. French engine, carried two 
20-mm. cannon, several machine 


yo 
Surveying Molded Plywood for Govt, a 


oe 
a 


guns, and two 110-lb. bombs for dive | 


bombing. 

It was the fastest single-seater 
fighter in Europe for some years and 
was one of the planes used by the 
Greeks in the unsuccessful defense 
of their country recently. Poland en- 
tered one of the early models in the 
National Air Races at Cleveland in 
1932 at which time it outstripped all 
competitors in a climb contest. 

Jakimiuk also has designed a 
single-engined low-wing pursuit, and 





THIS 


a twin-engined 14-passenger t 
port embodying some of the ma 
characteristics of the Douglas D 
and the Lockheed 14. One of th 
transports had been built before 
many invaded Poland and five me 
were under construction. The fi 
tory was destroyed. Jakimiuk 
caped from Poland to Roumania ai 
thence through Italy to n 
where he aided the French aire 
industry for six months prior tot 
fall of that country. 

The Canadian De Havilland fi 
tory is completing its expansion p 
gram which will involve increase @ 
employes to 3,000. It has been buil 
ing British Moth trainers and 
sembling Avro Ansons. Whate 
molded plywood work will be ¥ 
dertaken by the Canadian gover 
ment will probably be centered in 
De Havilland plant, at least thro 
the experimental stages. 


Plywood Corp. plant, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., which has a license for the 
Eugene Vidal process. Bristol Air- 
craft Division of Monocoupe Aero- 
plane & Engine Corp., Bristol, Va., 
is currently building molded ply- 
wood parts for Avro Ansons as part 
of the Canadian program. 

Jakimiuk is also studying the Timm 
Aircraft and Duramold molded ply- 
wood processes and believes both 
‘single-engined and  twin-engined 

_ planes can be built successfully in 
Canada by using one of these 
methods. 

The noted designer went to Canada 
from the U. S. shortly after he ar- 
rived here by boat from Lisbon after 
the fall of France last year. As chief 
designer of the National Aircraft 
factory of Poland in the °30’s, he 

-wing single-seater 
well known throughout 
Europe and especially in the B ’ 


COMPLETE STOCKS OF 


AVIATION SUPPLIES 


Magnetos 

Navigation Equipment 
Propellers 

Radios 

Shop Equipment 
Starters 

Tail Wheel Units 
Tires 





Fabrics 
Finishes 
Flares 
Goggles 
Helmets 
Instruments 
Jewelry 

Log Books 
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DIVISION OF AIRPLANE MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Aviation’s Largest e and Supply Company 
BURBANK, CALIF. GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 

Export License 193, Cable Addresses “PACAIR” Burbank, Calif., and Roosevelt Field, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Aircraft Batteries 
Aircraft Hardware 
Blind Flying Hoods 
Cables 

Carburetors 

Clothing 

Electrical Accessories 
Engines 
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American Aviation for May 15, 1941 


Air Corps Begins Tests on Its Ist 2000-HP 
Fighter Plane 8 Months After Contract Date 


Republic Aviation’s 
Thunderbolt Called 
Fastest in its Class 


T HE WAR DEPT. announced May 

7 that the Air Corps materiel 
division has begun tests on the Re- 
public XP-47B “Thunderbolt,” the 
first 2,000-hp. single-engined fighter 
plane to be produced for the U. S. 
Army. 

Engineered and constructed in 
record-breaking time, the “Thun- 
derbolt’ is the forerunner of a large 
number of similar planes to be 
manufactured by Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y. The 
first plane has been test flown and 
is now at an Air Corps field where 
further studies are under way. 

Ralph S. Damon, newly-elected 
president of Republic, said “the 
production of the XP-47B ‘Thunder- 
bolt’ brings to the Army Air Corps 
its first super-powered interceptor 
airplane and is the first to utilize 
the highest-powered engine avail- 
able to aircraft manufacturers to- 
day.” He said no credit could go 
to himself since he had just joined 
the company, and warmly praised 
W. Wallace Kellett, now Republic’s 
board chairman, and the Republic 





“Aero ITI-Trained Men Are 


Upgraded 
IN ADVANCE 


5 narily 
not ord! 

* yctio” 5 these 
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organization, for its contribution to 
national defense. 

Contract for the ‘Thunderbolt’ 
was signed on Sept. 6, 1940, and the 
airplane flew on May 6, 1941, eight 
months to the day when the plane 
was ordered by the government. 

Designed by Alexander Kartveli, 
Republic chief engineer, who also 
designed the ‘Guardsman’ dive 
bomber and the P-43 ‘Lancer’ pur- 
suit now in full-scale production, 
the ‘Thunderbolt’ “is likely to be 
the finest pursuit plane produced 
anywhere in the world during 1941,” 
Damon said. 

Only data released by the War 
Department states that the single- 
place interceptor has a four-blade 
propeller, is powered by a Pratt 
& Whitney radial 14-cylinder en- 
gine developing 2000 hp., is of all- 
metal construction, and is com- 
parable in weight to the Lockheed 
P-38 although slightly smaller in 
over-all dimensions. 

“For combat conditions, the new 
airplane will be heavily armored and 
have strong firepower from large 
and small caliber guns,” the an- 
nouncement said. The interceptor 
is also said to have an exceptionally 
high service ceiling. 


Fast North American 
NA-73 Rated Over 400 MPH. 


The single-seat pursuit plane des- 
ignated by the Army Air Corps as 
XP-51 and by the British as the 
NA-73 ‘Mustang’, was disclosed as 
having a top speed of over 400 mph. 
following inspection recently by 
Merrill C. Meigs, chief of the air- 
craft section of OPM. 

J. H. Kindelberger, president of 
North American Aviation Inc., told 
a stockholders meeting late in April 
that production of the Allison- 
powered NA-73 fighter is on sched- 
ule but that deliveries are behind 
because of shortages of engines. 
Kindelberger said the NA-73 “has 
both a lower landing speed and a 
higher top speed than had been 
estimated. The only ship in the 
world of the same type which is 
faster is a British ship which is 
not yet in production but which 
uses 65% more power.” 


RFC Loans Authorized 
for Beech, Lawrance & Erco 


Loans totaling $1,000,000 have been 
authorized for Beech Aircraft Corp.. 
Wichita, Kan., Lawrance Engineering & 
Research Corp., Linden, N. J., and Engi- 
neering & Research Corp., Riverdale, Md., 
according to RFC report for January. 

Beech was authorized by RFC to bor- 
row $650,000, with interest rate of 4%, 
canceling earlier authorization of $400,000. 

Approval was given Lawrance to bor- 
row $250,000 at 5% rate through Mar. 
31, 1942, and at 4% thereafter upon firm's 
compliance with certain conditions. 

Erco was authorized to borrow $100,000 
from RFC at same interest terms as Lawr- 
ance. 


Instrument Firm Organized 


Atlantic Instrument & Tool Co. Inc., 
418 Broome St., New York, N. Y., was 
recently organized for the manufacture 
of precision measuring instruments, ad- 
justable snap gages and other tools. 


Brown to Noorduyn Board 

J. Carleton Brown was elected to the 
board of directors of Noorduyn Aviation 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada, at the recent an- 
nual meeting, succeeding J. A. Gairdner 
of Toronto. Brown also is a director of 
Canadian Alliance Corp. 





i 


| ‘Labor Stealing’ 


“Labor stealing” in the aircraft indy. 
try has assumed such proportions th 
be needed to stop , 
according to Charles S. Mattoon, pe. 


legislation may 
sonnel director of Curtiss-Wright Aj 
plane Division, Buffalo, N. 
“As the shortage of skilled 
comes more acute,” he said, “‘some play 
think the way out is to woo men aw 
from other plants. The trouble is th, 
it does neither the industry nor the 
dividual plant any good.” 





Vultee Dedicates Nashville Plant, 


Prepares for Output of Dive Bomber 


——_ 


ON THE EVE of the dedication of the 
new Nashville plant of Vultee Aircraft 
Inc. on May 4, announcement was made 
by Richard W. Millar, Vultee president, 
that the plant would be used for produc- 
tion of ‘Vengeance’ dive bombers for 
Great Britain and that production of the 


fast plane was already under way on 
the west coast. 
A British spokesman described the 


“Venegance’ as “a weapon of retaliation 
with performance better than even the 
most modern of its type,” and is gen- 
erally reported to have a far greater fly- 
ing range and carrying power than the 
famed German Stuka dive bomber which 
has a range of 500 miles. 

Millar also announced that the ‘Ven- 
geance’ is being manufactured under li- 
cense in quantity by Northrop Aircraft 
Inc. 

Bombs are carried internally and land- 
ing gear is retractable to reduce the drag 
and permit greater speed. The plane is 
powered with a Wright Cyclone engine. 
Company officials “make the unqualified 
statement that the ‘Vengeance’ outper- 
forms any known plane of similar type in 
the world today,” the release said. “In 
addition, the most modern protection de- 
vices and armament have been installed.” 

Contract for a large quantity of the 
bombers was signed just 10 months ago 
by the British on the basis of preliminary 
studies and specifications. Deliveries of 
the completed planes in large quantity 
are “only a short time away.” officials 
said. 

Spencer Jennings, Vultee performance 
pilot, put a ‘Vengeance’ through demon- 
stration maneuvers over Nashville follow- 
ing the plant dedication. 

Vultee’s plant embraces the original 
Stinson plant which was opened last 
year, plus a 970 x 700-ft. addition, pre- 
senting one of the most impressive fac- 
tories in the industry. The building just 
dedicated has 800,000 square feet of floor 
space, or 1844 acres, with 195,000 square 
feet of glass area. It is located adjacent 





Willkie Flies 

Wendell Willkie, chief speaker a 
the Vultee plant dedication at Nash. 
ville May 4, was flown over the crowd 
of 15,000 persons in a new 0-49 Obser. 
vation plane being manufactured in 
the plant. Cy Younglove was pilot 
Willkie apparently enjoyed his trip 
and kept up a steady stream of con- 
versation by radio which was relayed 
to the crowd by loudspeakers. The 
0-49 flies as slow 30 mph. and 
climbs sharply 


as 





men be 





| T 





Ready in June 


to Nashville Municipal Airport east ; 7 
the city. 

Production of 0-49 Observation plane dre 
developed by the Stinson division wi . 
continue. It will be some weeks befor it f 
full-scale dive bomber production ca 
get underway at Nashville, but subcon- I 
tracting of parts is already well advanced ha: 

Chief speakers at the ceremonies wer ' 
Wendell L. Willkie, Republican candidate wh 
for President, and Sir Henry Self, d- An 
rector general of the British Air Com-| 
mission. Others participating wer ne 
Millar, Harry Woodhead, president of thr 
Aviation Manufacturing Corp.; and Rep- 
resentative James Percy Priest. Among I 
guests were Victor Emanuel of Aviation ’ 
Corp., C. R. Smith, president of American lik 
Airlines, and a number of manufacturers Se 

Harvey Tafe, manager of the Nashville valk 
plant, was local host. Assisting were T.C lor 
Sullivan, secretary of Vultee, and Jack la 
Bailhe, in charge of publicity at Nash- p* 
ville. Leon Shloss, of the Aeronautical Tit 
Chamber of Commerce, was in charge of | 
a group of newspapermen from Nev \ 
York and Washington who were flown to the 
the city by chartered American Airline e 
planes. Silliman Evans, publisher of the by 
Nashville Tennessean, took a leading par snc 
in the occasion. His newspaper published in 
a special 206-page edition featuring avia- tor 
tion and the new plant. " 
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NEW FACTORY OF FAIRCHILD Engine & Airplane Corp. at improved Munit 
ipal Airport, Hagerstown, Md., made necessary by Army and other demands {# 


the Fairchild PT-19 trainer, will be completed in June. 


Company has also hat 


to lease the exhibit hall at Hagerstown Fair Grounds and other buildings ® 
and around the city for production of this plane, for the Fairchild 24, for sub 
contract work in metal wings and other parts for Martin bombers and for pi 
duction of parts and experimental work in Duramold. Fairchild’s original plant 
at Hagerstown was pictured in AMERICAN AVIATION for Mar. 1. 
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Y T’S ALL PART of his day’s work ... to fe i 
see and know what's happening hun- : 

om dreds of miles away. And Grumman makes 

for it possible for him to do so. ' 

Can e . 

0n- For the air arm of the United States Navy 

. has a fleet of swift Grumman Fighters 

late which it can unleash at a moment's notice. 

4 And—in short order—the information 

re: | needed to protect our shores from any 

: threat is obtained first hand! 

~ Helping Grumman build first-line planes 

can like the bullet-nosed fighter shown here 

“4 is a service of which B. F. Goodrich has 

c long been proud. For Grumman equips its 

“1 planes with B. F. Goodrich Silvertown 

cal Tires. 

of 

- When our Navy pilots take off or land, 

4 these tires, which were specially designed 

he by B. F. Goodrich for this type of service, 

- increase both control and safety—two fac- 

ia- 


tors especially important when “the field” ' 
is the deck of a pitching aircraft carrier. 

There are more than 50 Goodrich prod- 
ucts now in use by the aviation industry, 
on planes of all types. Famous Goodrich 
| De-Icers are another important contribu- 
tion to flight-safety. If you'd like the facts 
about any B. F. Goodrich aviation prod- 
uct, write air mail to B. F. Goodrich Com- 


pany, Aeronautical Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. IT PAYS T0 , LY 
zae2eeee,_ee ft 


“Goodrich 


Silvertowns 


FIRST IN RUBBER THE SAFEST AIRPLANE TIRES EVER BUILT 
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OVER 50 RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR AIRPLANES INCLUDING TIRES - TAIL WHEELS - ABRASION SHOES - DE-ICERS - MATTING «RUBBER HOSE-GROMMETS- SHOCK ABSORBER COR 
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Army and Navy Approval Necessary on 


All New Airline Routes, CAB Announces 


Certificates to be Conditioned on Availability 


Material, Personnel; Board will Continue 
Hearings on Applications 


LL NEW airline route certificates 
issued by the Civil Aeronautics 

- Board “will be covered by a condi- 
tion that such certificates will be- 

‘come effective for operations when 
the Board is advised by the War 
and Navy Departments that their 
national defense requirements for 
aviation material and personnel no 

- longer necessitate deferment of the 
inauguration of the service author- 
ized by the certificate,’ CAB an- 
nounced on Apr. 24. 

This policy, CAB said, was arrived 
at “following consultation with the 
War and Navy Departments.” 

In reality, outside of putting the 
policy formally on the record, the 

_CAB announcement makes little 
change in the situation, because 
prior to Apr. 24 the airlines, through 
the priorities system, could get only 
a limited number of planes, the 
amount depending upon demand of 
the military services. 

“The present emergency in na- 

_ tional defense production has ex- 

’ tended the category of cases involv- 

* ing questions of national defense to 
embrace all applications requiring 

- additional aircraft material or per- 

‘ sonnel,” CAB said. “This condition 
has for some time past been re- 
ceiving careful study by the Board 
in close collaboration with the War 

» and Navy Departments. 

. “The restriction of the certificates 
is made necessary by the defense 
needs which require a limitation of 
the number of planes available for 
new transport services. The manu- 
facturing resources of the country 
are being concentrated upon the 
production of planes for military 

- use, 


New Stops Unaffected 


“The restriction which is to apply 
. to new route certificates or amend- 
ments to existing certificates pro- 
viding for extensions of service will 
- not apply in cases which involve 
.only an additional intermediate 
. point on a route and do not, there- 
: fore, require additional flight equip- 
* ment. 
“Under the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 the Civil Aeronautics Board 
_ is required to give due considera- 
tion to the development of an air 
transportation system _ properly 
adapted to the present and future 
, needs of the national defense. Ac- 
cordingly, the Board, in passing 
upon applications for new 
" routes, has pursued the policy of 
obtaining the judgment of the War 
.and Navy Departments on the na- 
_ tional defense questions involved. 
“There are pending before the 
Board more than 100 applications 
for new route certificates. It is the 
“ policy of the Board to have hear- 
ings on these applications in the 
order in which the applications 
_ were filed. The Board will con- 
_tinue to hold these hearings as 
, rapidly as possible. 
“The Board feels, in common with 
other branches of the government, 





that in the present emergency all 
actions and policies must be gov- 
erned primarily by the require- 
ments of the national defense.” 
Covers All Applications 


The CAB policy affects all new 
route applications on which final 
decisions have not been issued, in- 
stead of only those on which hear- 
ings have not been held, as was 
the first impression in some quar- 
ters. 

It is understood that in extensive 
meetings over the past few months, 
the War Dept. has sought to per- 
suade CAB to discontinue entirely 
any further consideration of new 
route applications at this time— 
complete stoppage of new route 
hearings and abandonment of all 
new route programs by the airlines. 

is said to have consistently 
blocked this proposal, feeling that 
it is important to the economics and 
development of the airlines to con- 
tinue with new route hearings down 
to the granting of certificates so 
that the airlines might know where 
they stand when the emergency 
ceases. 


Of 





$360,000 RFC Loan | 
Sought by CCA Ine. 


CANADIAN COLONIAL Airways Inc 
has filed application with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. for a $360,000 
loan, offering as collateral five DC-3's and 
one Howard. 

According to a copy of the application 
filed with CAB, the money will be used 
as follows: for a new DC-3, $115,565; pay- 
ment of loan from Manufacturers Trust 
Co., New York, $82,000; payment of loan 
from Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., New 


York, $120,000, and payment of trade 
accounts, $42,435. 
The company proposes to repay the 


loan in 48 equal monthly installments 


of $7,500 each. 


NWA Moves Offices 


Northwest Airlines has moved its gen- 
eral traffic offices into the new adminis- 
tration building at St. Paul Municipal 
Airport. 


Study Airport Tube Plan 


The plan for a high-speed subway from 
the Chicago Loop to the municipal air- 
port received impetus this month when 
the city announced that it would provide 
funds not to exceed $5,000 for a prelimin- 
ary study of the feasibility of the project 
formulated by Joshua D’Esposito, well- 
known engineer. 

The proposed subway would cost be- 
tween $7,000,000 and $8,000,000 and pro- 
vide 10-minute service between the air- 
port and the Loop. 





After waiting for five years, 


above. 


and after several false 
starts, Chicago Municipal Airport will be cleared of the 
doubletrack railway which has bisected the field as shown 
On May 1, new railroad right-of-way to the far 
north of the airport was put into operation, and work to 
remove the old tracks began with a ceremony staged by 
the city, the Chicago & Western Indiana R. R., the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, the Air Transport Associa- 


A Mirage? Chicago Airport Loses Its Railroad 


f 





The improved 


planned. 


tion, and five airlines—American, 
Central, TWA, and United. 


paved runways in the world, it 
acres, or 12.1 miles. Longest runway will be 6,480 by 175 
ft.; one runway will be 300 ft. wide, and none will b 
less than 4,500 ft. long. A new terminal building also 


Temporary NY-Nassau 
Permit Asked by CCA 
A TEMPORARY certificate covering , 
New York-Nassau route with stops » 
Norfolk, Wilmington and Charleston, wit 


Atlantic City, Elizabeth City, New Bem 
Myrtle Beach and Georgetown as flag 


stops, was sought by Canadian Colonia 
Airways Inc. in application filed wig 
CAB Apr. 29. 

On July 1, 1940, the company sough 


a permanent certificate covering thi 
route, except New Bern. It states thy 
the permanent application probably cap. 
not be decided until well into 1942, ang 
that since filing it, the cities along th 
route “have become focal points in th 
national defense program . Norfolk 
Wilmington, Elizabeth City, New Bem 
and Charleston have become heavy con. 
centration points for both civil construc. 
tion personnel and personnel of the Army 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
“There is an urgent need for immedi. 
ate passenger, mail and express air sery. 
ice to and between the cities named” 
CCA estimates that in the first year o 
operations its loss on the route, e. 
cluding mail pay, would be $178,740 


EAL Asks 3 Routes 
Totaling 1,499 Mile 


THREE NEW mail-passenger-property 
routes covering 1,499 miles were sough 
by Eastern Air Lines in applications file 
with the CAB on April 29. 

Routes sought are (1) 649-mile Men- 
phis-Detroit via Paducah, Evansville 
(Terre Haute optional), Indianapolis 
(Anderson-Muncie optional), Ft. Wayne 
and Toledo; (2) 714-mile New Orleans. 
Miami via Tampa and West Palm Beach 
and (3) 136-mile Miami-Key West. 


Eastern, Pennsylvania 


airport will have the longest and mo 
is said, totaling 2434 
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@ From the experimental stages to mass production in 
less than 300 days. This is the story of the Airacobra; the 


U. S. Army's potent, cannon carrying fighter airplane. 





BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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3 U.S.-Canada Lines Established as TCA Gets 
NY Route, AA Buffalo-Toronto, Windsor Link 


United Awarded Mail on Seattle-Vancouver; Ameri- 
can to Serve Niagara Falls on AM7; North- 
west’s Chicago-NY Application Denied 


HREE NEW links between the 

U. S. and Canada were estab- 
lished Apr. 25 when the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board announced the award 
‘of a foreign air carrier permit to 
Trans-Canada Air Lines for a New 
. York-Toronto non-stop, gave Ameri- 
-can Airlines a certificate for Buffalo- 
Toronto, and also awarded American 
-a stop at Windsor on AM7, New 
York-Chicago. President Roosevelt 
approved the decision Apr. 25. 

Among applications denied were 
:-Trans-Canada’s Buffalo-T>ronto, 
-Pennsylvania-Central’s Buffalo-To- 
ronto, Northwest’s Chicago-New 
York, and American’s and Canadian 
Colonial’s New York-Toronto. 

In addition to Windsor, American 
-will serve Niagara Falls as an inter- 
‘mediate stop on AM7. 

The Board also stated that United 
Air Lines will be permitted to trans- 
‘port mail, as well as passengers and 
property, between Seattle and Van- 
_ couver. 

Inauguration of New York-Toronto 
«service by TCA “would connect the 
chief financial and industrial city of 
*Canada with New York,” CAB said. 
The service would afford a large sav- 














2200 HORSES 
WITH 
PADDED HOOFS 


.+-fly you quietly 
: over land-bound miles to 
rich Southwestern markets 
by Braniff. 
From Chicago or Kansas City 
to the principal 
cities of Oklahoma and Texas 





...enjoy this effortless, 
refreshing way to travel. 
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40 FLIGHTS DAILY TO 
THROUGH AND FROM THE 


ing in time and mileage over present 
rail service between the cities “and 
would also result in a considerable 
saving over the combined rail and air 
service now available via Buffalo and 
the air service via Montreal,” it 
added. 

CAB noted that U. S. air carriers 
had insisted that a reciprocal service 
should be established between New 
York and Toronto by a U. S. line. 
The Board said, however, that under 
the agreement between the two coun- 
tries “the conditions which motivated 
the position of the interveners no 
longer exist.” 

After finding Buffalo-Toronto in 
the public interest, CAB selected 
American over PCA because the 
record supports “the conclusion that 
the greater movement of traffic be- 
tween Buffalo and Toronto is traffic 
originating or destined to points be- 
yond Buffalo and that a major por- 
tion of such traffic is to and from New 
York.” 


Close Chicago-Toronto Gap 


A stop by American at Windsor on 
AM7 “will close a gap in air transpor- 
tation between Chicago and Toronto,” 
CAB said. American will connect at 
Windsor with TCA’s Toronto-Wind- 
sor route. 

A service by Canadiar: Colonial be- 
tween New York and Toronto via 
Scranton, Elmira, Buffalo, and Nia- 
gara Falls would require heavy mail 
pay to enable the carrier to break 
even, the decision said, adding that 
the record failed to denote any de- 
gree of inadequacy in service on 
American’s AM7. 

“The record does not indicate the 
need of two services between New 
York and Buffalo, nor does it fur- 
nish any reason to doubt that Ameri- 
can is in as good position to render 
service to Scranton as Canadian 
Colonial would be if it were awarded 
the certificate,” it stated. 

Regarding CCA’s contention that 
its proposed operation would prevent 
one carrier from dominating the 
Buffalo-New York field, CAB said 
AM7 is not inadequate and that there 
is no reason to believe that AA can- 
not accommodate “the natural growth 


of air traffic which can be foreseen , 


at this time.” These conditions make 
CCA’s contention “unimpressive,” it 
added 

In deciding the important question 
of whether to award Northwest a 
Chicago-New York route, thus creat- 
ing a fourth transcontinental line, the 
Board said: “The existing carriers 
can take care of the existing traffic 
with a surplus of space still available. 
As in the past when traffic increases 
warrant the inauguration of addi- 
tional flights, the existing airlines 
may be expected to inaugurate such 
flights when the income from the 
traffic at least equals the out-of- 
pocket expense of these flights. Such 
additional flights should not, there- 
fore cost the government anything. 
The proposal of Northwest .. . 
would, on the other hand, cost the 
government over the next year al- 


most $400,000 and similar substantial 
sums thereafter. 


Suggest Equipment Interchange 


“As the through traffic between the 
Twin Cities and points west thereof 
on the one hand and New York City 
on the other increases, it may appear 
increasingly desirable to avoid the 
inconvenience of changing planes at 
Chicago. The Board must take cog- 
nizance of the fact, however, that 
such inconvenience might at any 
time be obviated at no expense to 
the taxpayers by interchange of 
equipment at Chicago between 
Northwest . . and either Trans- 
continental & Western Air or Amer- 
ican Airlines. 

“Furthermore, at some time in the 
future it is possible that substantial 
further development of traffic might 
indicate the need for additional air 
transportation between Minneapolis- 
St. Paul and the east which would 
warrant service over a more direct 
route than by way of Chicago, as 
presently proposed.” 


TCA Gives New York 
Fastest Air Service 


to Vancouver, B. C. 


DIRECT NONSTOP air service between 
New York and Toronto was inaugurated 
May 10 by Trans-Canada Air Lines, open- 
ing a 17-hour transcontinental service 
from New York to Vancouver. B. C., 
some five hours less than routings via 
U. S. airlines. 

Two round trips daily are operated be- 
tween New York and Toronto with Lock- 
heed Lodestars, the schedules allowing 
2 hrs. 15 min. for the 370-mile trip north- 
bound and 2 hrs. flat southbound. 

TCA planes are being serviced by 
American Airlines in New York, while 
American’s equipment will be similarly 
handled in Toronto by TCA when the 
U. S. carrier opens its recently awarded 
Buffalo-Toronto extension. 

In need of more available seats to 
provide for increasing traffic, TCA is 
planning to convert its 10-passenger 
Lockheed 14 planes into 14-passenger 
Lodestars. The first Lockheed 14 is now 
undergoing enlargement at the com- 
pany’s maintenance base in Winnipeg. 
TCA operates 22 planes in all, including 
14 Lockheed 14’s, 6 Lodestars and 2 
Electras. 





MAIL PICKUP VIEWED 


Town Officials See Demonstration 
At Recent Wichita Aviation 
Week Activities 


Demonstratior of airmail pickup were 

presented on three successive days during 
the Southwest Aviation Conference and 
Wichita Aviation Week last month. Among 
spectators were many town officials in- 
vited to Wichita to consult with execu- 
tives of feeder airline routes contemplat- 
ing operations in the southwest. 
- The demonstrations were sponsored by 
Automatic Air Mail Inc., Lost Nation 
Ia.; All American Aviation Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del., and Mercury Development 
Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Stevens Leaves PAA 


Harold Burr Stevens has terminated 
relationship with Pan American Air- 
ways’ Atlantic division as traffic repre- 
sentative and is now ground supervisor 
of the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
for western Pennsylvania with head- 
quarters at Allegheny County Municipal 
Airport, Pittsburgh. 


S.J.SOLOQMON NAMED 
PRESIDENT OF NEA 
Paul Collins Resigns as Head 


Airline, Becomes Chairman 
of Board 


SAMUEL J. SOLOMON, of Wash. 
ington, D. C., was elected presiden 
of Northeast Airlines on May 7 
succeeding Paul F. Collins who re. 
signed because of ill health. Collins 
was elected chairman of the board 

Solomon has been connected with 
the airline as vice-president since 
it began operations as Boston-Maine 
Airways in 1933. He is also vice. 
president of National Airport Corp, 
and manager of the present Wash. 
ington airport. He will continue ip 
these capacities pending completion 
of Washington National Airport. 

As president of Northeast, Sol. 
omon will make his headquarters 
at East Boston Airport. 

Born in Washington July 11, 1899 
he was educated in Washington 
public schools and Central High 
School and was about to commence 
a four-year scholarship at Lafayette 
College when the war changed his 
plans. After the war he entered the 
service of the Treasury Dept. When 
he resigned in 1923 to enter the real 
estate and building business, he was 
head of a unit in the Liberty Loan 
division of the Treasury. 

Solomon was admitted to practice 
before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Feb., 1936 to repre- 
sent Boston-Maine and National 
Airways in air mail rate cases. He 
was later graduated from National 
University Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the practice of law in 
Apr., 1937. 


He has been actively engaged in | 


aviation activities since 1933 when 
he, Collins and the late Amelia Ear- 
hart formed National Airways to 
perform operations for Boston- 
Maine Airways, the latter having 
been organized by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad and the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

Solomon’s home is in _ Silver 
Spring, Md. He is married and has 
three sons. 

Collins, who has been president 
of the line since its inception, has 
been considering resignation for 
some time because of his health, it 
is said, and finally decided to cease 
active work es head of the company 


New UAL Office 





UNITED AIR LINES’ new $30,000 Les 
Angeles office occupies space on the 
first two floors of the Pacific Mutual 
Building at Sixth and Olive Sts. On 
the first floor are a reception area and 
ticket counters, each backed by 4 
mural; a lounge section for waiting 
massengers and a new-type luggage 
compartment. The three murals show 
a map of the U. S. with all airlines, 
life and industry in Pacific northwest. 
and life and industry in the east. 02 
the second floor are passenger sales, 
express-mail-freight, publicity and pub- 
lic relations offices as well as a rese™ 
vations department. 
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PMR. PRESIDENT: 
é. 


For America’s Security and all-out aid to the 
Democracies this page records a few examples of how 
the nation’s largest aircraft plant is getting the job done. 
At left is aviation’s greatest battery of hydro presses 
which cut and form airplane parts of all shapes and sizes 





Ss 
- 


“All Aboard” Here at Douglas, plant layout provides 
streets and avenues over which electric truck - trains 
speed the flow of materials. Starting from a “union termi- 
nal,” these carriers operate on regular schedules. Above 
shows a train leaving the corner of “D Ave. and 27th St.” 





Mass Production is under way as the technique of 
str d bly is perfected by Douglas Aircraft 
Co., oa, where “quality in quantity with speed” is the 
watchword. Here fuselages of Attack Bombers for U. S. 
and Britain roll to final completion on assembly tracks. 





Production “Speed and Speed Now’”’ is evidenced by these 
wing sections on tracks. In addition to speed-up innovations at Santa 
Monica and El Segundo plants, Douglas is building a huge “blackout” 
plant at Long Beach, Calif. and will soon occupy a plant at Tulsa, Okla. 


We geve 





FIRST AROUND THE WORLD @9 FIRST IN NATIONAL AIR DEFENSE 


you 


With a combined pressure of 7,900 tons, these presses 
can produce 44,000 parts every 24 hours. Developed at 
Douglas, this process is in use under license through- 
out the aircraft industry. It typifies the many contribu- 
tions Douglas is making to insure volume output now. 


“4,000,000 Horses” 


















will be given Douglas wings 
in 1941, according to engine needs for plane contracts 
now on hand. This is nearly a million more horse power 
than will be generated by Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
Dams combined. Above engines are for Attack Bombers. 
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HE AIRLINES of the U. S. are 
the only logical air cargo opera- 
tors, and the public convenience and 

* necessity ‘does not require duplica- 

‘|tion of routes by entrance of rail- 
,roads or truck lines into this field, 

»Charles P. Graddick, director of 

United Air Lines’ air express-mail- 

. freight department, told the South- 

_, west Aviation Conference in Wichita 

recently. 

'. In one of the best speeches made 

on the air cargo situation to date, 

»,Graddick stated that it would be in 
the best interest of national defense 

-for the airlines to be permitted to 

om with their plans as fast as 
ible. 

“I do not believe for one moment 
that the government would duplicate 
the existing air transport system wi 

..a separate air freight system,” Grad- 
dick said. “It would be just as logi- 

“cal to give United Air Lines a certif- 
icate to operate a railroad or a truck 

line between New York and San 

,Francisco as it would be to give a 

_\truck line, a railroad or any other 

company a certificate for an air cargo 

operation, between those points. 

‘. “Public convenience and necessity 

does not require such duplication. 
‘Major airlines cover the country. 

‘Most of the largest cities are served 

“by two or more airlines. There is 

competitive service between the lar- 

ger cities of the east and west coasts. 

A logical expansion of feeder routes 

“combined with the present coordina- 

. tion with surface tr: rtation will 

give the country complete coverage. 


Duplication Unnecessary 
“National defense does not require 
such duplication. The airlines stand 
ready and willing to cooperate with 
the Army in any way possible, and 
. by training and experience they cer- 
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“ TWA recently opened this novel 
‘ticket office in the Hotel Adams Bldg. 
Jat Phoenix. Picture shows C. E. Kaul, 
left, TWA’s district traffic manager, 
‘and Bill Love, ticket agent, dressed in 
‘western garb in keeping with the open- 
“ing. The corral railings in the office 
“bear the brands of famous ranches in 
the area. Office exterior has over- 
hanging roof of red tile and an Indian 
pattern ceramic tile base beneath the 
“windows. Walls are ted with 
‘murals showing the desert in the fore- 
‘gTound and the Arizona mountains in 
the distance. Plans for the office were 
“prepared by E. E. Rose, TWA assistant 
‘sales manager and system designer, 
‘with cooperation of Art Stewart, west- 
ern region manager. 
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‘ Does Not Believe Govt. Would Duplicate Transport 
System With Separate Freight Lines; Rails, Trucks 
Not Forced Into Business in Self-Defense 


tainly are better equipped than any 
other agency to coordinate in any 
defense operation involving air trans- 
portation.” 

Persons in other forms of trans- 
portation have been misled by the 
many “glowing stories of ‘get-rich- 
quick’ cargo operations,” Graddick 
said, adding that they have failed to 
consider the numerous problems in- 
volved, such as ground pick-up ser- 
vice, airport costs, etc. 

He complimented the “excellent 
job” being done by the Army’s cargo 
system, but warned that much of the 
material being transported by the 
Army “would not at present move 
on a commercial airline in regular 
business operations.” 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
recognized the pioneering done by 
the airlines “and made clear its in- 
tent that the pioneer routes were not 
to be needlessly duplicated,” he said, 
adding that this has not been con- 
sidered by prospective operators. 


Plane Not Available 


“Few have taken the time or the 
trouble to explain that no plane 
available to the airlines today would 
enable them to meet surface rates,” 
he stated. 

Cargo operations by the airlines in- 
stead of other transportation agencies 
would be of greater benefit to na- 
tional defense because the airlines 
would use more planes, Graddick 
said. There would always be a tend- 
ency for railroads or truck lines to 
work out combination rail-air or 
truck-air hauls, instead of all-air 
hauls, he explained, adding that “I 
know of one proposal now for a 
streamline train haul about halfway 
across the continent with an air haul 
the balance of the way.” 

Graddick emphasized that “there 
is no indication that the development 
of air cargo would take such volume 
from either the railroads or the truck 
lines that they should be entitled to 
go into the airline business in self- 
defense. 

“The airlines will take some busi- 
ness, but it will be gradual, and it 
will probably be offset by the normal 
development of the country. They 
will, however, develop new patronage 
by giving service the railroads and 
truck lines cannot give. They will 
change some merchandising methods. 

“However, they will not haul coal, 
iron ore, lumber and many other 
products which produce the bulk of 
the rail cargo revenues. There is an 
enormous local and short-haul ton- 
nage for which the airlines could 
not compete with trucks and rail- 
roads, I ly believe that each type 
of transport has a function in the 
general picture and that each will 
profit most in its own sphere.” 

Gaddick revealed that had UAL 
been able to get DC-4’s this year, 
it contemplated converting its 
sleeper planes into cargo carriers. 
This would have enabled the com- 
pany to offer reduced cargo rates, 
he said. 

The formation of Air Cargo Inc. 
“is evidence of the desire of all the 
airlines to cooperate to give the 


Graddick Sees Airlines as Only Logical Air 
- Cargo Operators; Urges Quick Development 


country the world’s best air cargo 
service,” he added. 


Does Not See Slump 


“Personally, I do not think there 
will be such a great slump in avia- 
tion activities after the war, as many 
think,” he stated. “I don’t believe 
the Army will ‘dump on the market’ 
a large number of planes as was 
done after the last war. I am afraid 
that our Army and Navy will need 
to keep its aviation training in the 
highest state of efficiency for many 
years to come. 

“Furthermore, we only have to 
look at the fate of many of the 
small nations of the world to know 
that all of them that have any in- 
dependence or any funds whatso- 
ever will be buying as many planes 
as possible. Unless there is a real 
world peace with a fair prospect of 
joint enforcement, the whole world 
must arm ‘to the hilt’ with planes. 
This should give our manufacturers 
a world outlet.” 

Private flying, feeder routes and 
international lines will also increase, 
and the airlines must replace old 
equipment and buy cargo planes, he 
added. 

Unless the cargo operation is 
based on a national defense project, 
the number of this type of plane will 
depend to some extent “on the 
ability of the manufacturers to give 
us planes which will let us more 
nearly meet surface transportation 
rates,” Graddick said. “Those which 
have been planned give great prom- 
ise (one is about ready for de- 
livery to the Army).” 

Graddick concluded by stating 
that the airlines “are the only logi- 
cal operators for air cargo; that 
they can extend their cargo opera- 
tions at less cost and, in fact, at a 
savings to the government and to 
the people; that it would not be in 
the interest of safety to set up dupli- 
cations; that the airlines would use 
more and better planes than other 
agencies and thus help to better 
‘cushion’ the readjustment period; 
and that it would be in the best 
interest of national defense for the 
airlines to be permitted to pro- 
ceed with their plans to further 
develop air cargo transportation as 
fast as possible. 


Swedes Operate 


A. B. Aerotransport, official Swedish 
government airline, is now operating 
daily service from Stockholm to Berlin, 
Copenhagen, and Helsingfors, with a 
thrice-weekly service to Moscow in col- 
laboration with the Soviet airline Aero- 
flot, according to time tables recently 
reaching the U. S. The Moscow service 
uses Douglas DC-3 transports but the 
equipment to Berlin is not indicated. 

The Swedish line advertises a 30-day 


_ Service to the U. S. via plane to Mos- 


cow, nine days by train to Vladivostok. 
five days by train and boat to Kobe, 
Japan, and 15 days by boat to the U. S. 


Matson Forms Air Division 


Matson Navigation Co. and Inter-Island 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., 215 Market 
St., San Francisco, have officially an- 
nounced formation of a Division of Air 
Transport, directed by Clarence Belinn, 
as reported in AMERICAN AVIATION several 
weeks ago. 























































PCA REORGANIZES 

TRAFFIC SET-Up 
Sullivan Named Sales Manager. 
Duff, Klein, Knowles Promote 


A REORGANIZATION of & 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ tra. 
fic department, including the cre. 
tion of new positions and the ap. 
pointment of off-line traffic map. 
agers, was announced recently }, 
the company. ; 

Under the revised set-up, Edwan 
Sullivan, general traffic manage 
becomes sales manager, a newly. 
created position. Donald A. Dug 
Washington district traffic manage 
has been promoted to the new east. 
ern division manager’s post; F. ¢ 
Klein, Detroit dtm., to western diyi. 
sion manager, and Morris Knowle 
Jr, Pittsburgh dtm., to southern qd. 
vision manager. 

For the first time in the com. 
pany’s history, off-line traffic map. 
agers have been appointed. They an 
C. J. Miller, former dtm. at Cleve. 
land, stationed in New York, rp. 
sponsible for the territory fro 
Philadelphia to Boston, and J. 0 
Urquhart, former assistant to Sull. 
van, stationed in Atlanta, respon. 
sible for territory from New O;. 
leans to Florida. 

A general traffic manager, an offic 
manager, a manager of passenge 
service and one district traffic man. 
ager were yet to be named as this 
issue went to press. 

As a result of the reorganization 
PCA’s roster of dtm.’s is as follows: 

Baltimore, J. E. Rehkopf, former 
passenger agent at Washington; 
Birmingham, C. P. Hunt; Buffalo, 
W. I. Gates; Charleston, R. H. Crm- 
mer; Chattanooga, A. T. Wright 
former assistant traffic manager at 
Pittsburgh; Chicago, George Spader. 
formerly with TWA in Pittsburgh; 
Cleveland, H. E. Kennedy, formerly 
at Chicago; Detroit, not appointed: 
Grand Rapids, C. J. Mohan, for- 
merly at Knoxville. 

Greensboro, Robert Kelly, former 
passenger agent at Grand Rapids; 
Knoxville, Dillon Ferris, former as- 
sistant traffic manager at that point; 
Milwaukee, Charles E. Parks, for- 
merly associated with a railroad 
company; Norfolk, W. E. McGarry, 
formerly at Greensboro; Pittsb 
F. R. Clemens, formerly at Grand 
Rapids; Raleigh, L. B. Sutton, for- 
merly with the Asheville Chamber 
of Commerce; Traverse City, R. D. 
Warfel, and Washington, V. K 
Stephens, former traffic manager a 
Norfolk. 


Class in Session 












NORTHWEST Airlines’ Pilot Mé 
Swanson tackles the not-too-hard- 
take task of explaining the control 
and instruments of a DC-3 to Maly 
Harriet Shepherd, member of a ne¥ 
class of stewardesses receiving instruc 
tions on the fundamentals of flying. 
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Johnson is Braniff’s 


\ Supt. of Maintenance 


CHARLES JOHNSON, former assistant 
superintendent of maintenance for Bra- 
\ niff Airways, has been promoted to sup- 
erintendent of 
maint enance, 
succeeding Stan- 


[Transport] 


ley R.  Shatto, 
resigned. 

y Born in Tucu- 
mari, N. M., 30 
years ago, John- 
son moved. to 
Texas in 1932 


to join the in- 
structors staff of 
the Dallas Avia- 
tion School. 
When Long & 
Harmon Airlines 
‘was organized in 1933, he joined the 
company as crew chief, holding this 
. position when Braniff purchased the for- 
“'mer company’s mail contract in 1935. 
He was retained by Braniff in the same 
j; capacity, later being promoted to in- 
spector, superintendent of service, assist- 
ant superintendent of maintenance and 
"; superintendent of maintenance. He is 
married and has no children. 


, Randall Heads Ad Club 
I. S. “Stick” Randall, assistant to the 
_, chairman of the board of TWA, has been 
elected president of the Advertising Club 
of New York, succeeding Lowell Thomas 





Johnson 


Handy CAB Publication 

' CAB has announced publication of a 
1162-page handbook entitled “Aeronau- 
' tical Statutes and Related Material.” In- 
cluded are Air Commerce Act of 1926, act 
. relating to public airports, Clayton Act, 
‘, Railway Labor Act, Civilian Pilot Train- 
¢, ing Act, Air Mail Act of 1934, and others. 
,» Handbook may be ordered from Super- 
. intendent of Documents, Government 
+ Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Pr'ce 
is 15c (no stamps). 

































Let Continental 
Show You “the Sights” 




















As the guest of Con- 
tinental, you see the 
wonders of America’s 






greatest scenic states... 
the colorful vacationland 
of Colorado and New 
Mexico. So see “the 
sights” on your vacation 
this year. Fly Continental. 


Americas Fastest 
LONTINENTAL © 
UL mS) 
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New Orleans-Central America 


Route to be Sought by W. R. Grace 


AN IMPORTANT development in the 
American Export-Pan American battle 
for routes out of New Orleans to Latin 
America was seen May 3 when W. R. 
Grace & Co., steamship operators, in- 
formed the CAB of its intention to file 
application for an air route from New 
Orleans to Cristobal and/or Balboa, C. Z. 
via Merida or via other Mexican and/or 
Central American ports. 

This would substantially parallel routes 
sought by PAA and Export in hearing 
which opened May 2 before CAB Ex- 
aminer Thomas Wrenn. 

W. R. Grace explained that its appli- 
cation would be prepared within a 
month and asked either that the PAA-AE 
hearing be postponed until that time, or 
that it be granted permission to inter- 
vene. Examiner Wrenn granted the in- 
tervention over protest of both PAA 
and AE counsel. 


W. R. Grace pointed out in its in- 
tention that it has owned 50% of the 
stock of Pan American-Grace Airways 
since its formation, and “has during all 


this time taken an active part in the 
cperations of the company 
Explaining why its request to inter- 


vene in PAA-AE was submitted so late 
W. R. Grace stated that “it was antici- 


pated that the application (for New 
Orleans-Cristobal and/or Balboa) would 
be made by Pan American-Grace Air- 


ways Inc. and that Pan American- 
Grace Airways Inc. would, accordingly 
be a party to these proceedings. 


“When it became evident that Pan 
American-Grace Airways Inc. would not 
take such steps, the applicant decided 
to file such an application in its own 
name . 


American Export-Pan Am Feud 
Continues Over TACA Purchase 


THE EVER-INCREASING rivalry be- 
tween American Export Airlines and Pan 
American Airways for operation of in- 
ternational air routes converged on Cen- 
tral America during the past fortnight, 
as Export’s application to acquire TACA, 
S. A., for $1,950,000 was given hearing by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

PAA was present as intervener to op- 
pose the transaction which would give 
Export control over operations directly 
competitive with certain PAA services in 
Central America. 

Under terms of the business deal, 
Lowell Yerex, founder and president of 
TACA, is to receive $500,000 cash and 
$1,450,000 in Export common stock for 
substantially all of TACA’s capital shares. 
In addition, Yerex would be retained as 
chief operating officer of TACA at an 
annual salary ranging between $15,000 
and $20,000, depending on the earnings 
of the company, according to John E. 
Slater, Export executive vice-president. 

Slater testified that Export considered 
TACA a good buy because the latter has 
a favorable background of earning power 
and sound assets, and has developed “in 
a remarkable way the handling of freight 
traffic.”” In an area where transportation 
by surface means is exceedingly difficult, 
TACA easily handles goods by air, and 
“we believe such methods in themselves 
very valuable.” Point was made that 
U. S. airlines have not developed a 
freight technique for carrying cargo at a 
profit, and TACA operations were de- 
scribed as “unparalleled in scope.” 

TACA has operated profitably every 
year since its founding in Feb. 1932. 


‘PAA Blitzkrieg’ 


Heated cross-fires between Export and 
PAA counsel flickered frequently 
throughout the proceeding, especially 
during testimony by Yerex concerning 
TACA-PAA competition in Central Amer- 
ica. When Yerex described as a “blitz- 
krieg of Pan American Airways” the 





Average Air Traveler 


The average airline traveler is be- 
tween 31 and 50, and men represent 
70% of the total, according to a 
survey which United Air Lines has 
made on its Chicago-Cleveland-New 
York route. Executives and profes- 
sional men form the largest flight 
group, the classifications showing that 
18% were professional men, 64% 
proprietors, sales managers and other 
executives; 14% clerks and kindred 
workers, and 3% housewives. About 
80% of air travel is for business rea- 
sons, but pleasure travel is increas- 
ing, UAL states. The age survey 
showed 39% were between the ages 
of 31 and 40, 33% between 41 and 50, 
with ages 21-30 and 50-60 contribut- 
ing 13% each. 











increased competition faced by TACA 
since negotiations with Export began last 
fall, vigorous objection to the phrase was 
raised by John Wood, PAA counsel. 
CAB Examiner J. Francis Reilly ordered 
the phrase stricken from the record, but 
Yerex was permitted to continue his 
statement that PAA has attempted to 
form competitive services in Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua, in addition to the service 
already established in Guatemala in 
which PAA has financial interest. 

Yerex explained that in Costa Rica a 
local company backed by PAA has sought 
a contract with the government to in- 
augurate service paralleling TACA’s, 
while in Nicaragua efforts along the same 
line are underway. In the latter country 
a former employe of TACA has been 
invited by PAA to form a competing 
company, Yerex declared, adding that the 
person involved had been discharged by 
his company in June 1940, “at the request 
of the U. S. government.” 

In describing the type of competition 
offered by PAA, Yerex said last fall 
newspapers in Guatemala and Costa Rica 
carried articles assuring the people that 
PAA had no desire to make money in 
Central America, but only wanted to 
offer service to the people. That kind 
of competition, he said, is “hard to meet.” 
TACA operations in Honduras and El 
Salvador thus far have not been similarly 
threatened, it was stated. Operations in 
Guatemala were discontinued by TACA 
last January when the airline’s contract 
was canceled by that government. 


Export Financing 


Slater indicated that $2,800,000 to be 
made available to Export Airlines 
through issuance of preferred stock by 
its steamship parent, American Export 
Lines, would be sufficient to meet air- 
line requirements this year. Some $400,- 
000, he estimated, would be needed for 
non-flying equipment for trans-Atlantic 
operations, another $400,000 for working 
capital for trans-Atlantic, and $1,200,000 
for repayment of note representing funds 
borrowed from Steamship. This would 
leave $500,000 cash for the TACA trans- 
action and $300,000 for New Orleans- 
Central America operations, if Export’s 
application for new route there is 
granted. 

Slater stressed that financing of the 
airline through issuance of its own com- 
mon stock is expected this year, pend- 
ing (1) favorable settlement of PAA’s 
court appeal regarding Export’s certifi- 
cate, and (2) approval of mail appro- 
priations by Congress. 


McKay to Akron 
Donald R. McKay, of United Air Lines’ 
Chicago office, has been named district 
traffic manager for the company in 
Akron, succeeding John L. Foy, who 
resigned to join AMERICAN AVIATION As- 
SOCIATES as advertising and sales manager. 


MANILA-SINGAPORE 
LINE AWARDED PA\ 


CAB Limits Certificates to 5 
Years Because of Present 
Emergency 


THE CIVIL Aeronautics Board on Ap 
30 authorized Pan American Airways () 
(Nev.) to conduct service between Mp. 
nila and Singapore, Straits Settlemey 


for five years from Apr. 29, 1941, » 
amendment of company’s trans-Pacif. 
certificate. 

PAA now maintains weekly servic 


between Manila and Hong Kong by 
under the new set-up conducts operation 
te Hong Kong and Singapore in alterna, 
weeks. The company opened the Sing. 
pore service May 2 

“While resulting in a reduction of th 
frequency of applicant’s Hong Kon 
service from a weekly basis to a for. 
nightly basis, such a service will, » 
addition to providing direct service » 
Singapore, which has a population ¢ 
710,000, enable applicant to offer a eo. 


necting service to Burma, Malaya, Cey 
lon, Netherlands Indies, Thailand ay 
India,”’ CAB said. 

“Including an estimate of 10% of reve. 
nues from other than U. S. mail py 
to provide for amortization of develop. 
ment expense, applicant estimated th 
total annual additional expenses of th 
Singapore service at $117,649. It is th 
contention of applicant that the loss 
in revenue from sources other than U.§ 
mail pay which will result from the cw 


tailment of the Hong Kong service . 
will be more than offset by the additiona 
revenues which will result from th 
inauguration of a fortnightly service & 
Singapore. It estimates that losses ip 
revenue from foreign mail, from passen- 
gers and from express and excess baggage 
will total $154,178. 

“On the other hand, it estimates that 
additional revenues accruing from the 
Singapore service will be about $251,2% 
Thus, the net increase in revenue to th 
system would be approximately $97,118 
On the basis of applicant’s estimate 
therefore, only $20.531 would be required 
to enable the carrier to meet the addi- 
tional expenses which will 
with the inauguration of service to Sing- 
apore.” 

PAA concedes that the heavy volume 
of traffic anticipated on the Singapore 
service “is due in part at least to th 
present world conditions, and there is 
no assurance that it would continue be 
yond the present emergency.” CAB noted 


PCA Moves Treasury Dept. 


The offices of Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines’ treasury department wer 
moved May 1 from Allegheny County 
Airport to the Magee Bldg. in downtown 
Pittsburgh. PCA’s operations and main- 
tenance and engineering departments 
now occupy space in the airport terminal 
building and the company’s flight con- 
trol headquarters have taken over an e- 
tire wing on the second floor of the same 
building. 


Red, White and Blue 





REPLACING THE INDIAN formerly 
used on all transports of Continental 
Air Lines is this new insignia wit 
the eagle in red, white, and blue; th 
top in blue; the middle stripe in whit 


with “Continental” in blue; and the 
lower portion in red with “Air Lines” 
in white. 
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FINER THAN WATCHMAKING! A watch runs in only one 
direction, remember, so clearances are always taken up by spring- 
load. Here a Pioneer inspector checks an instrument part under an 
Optical Microscope, to make certain of accuracy that must be 


maintained in two directions 
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Meeting American Aviation’s “must” requirements 
—by tens of thousands .. . promptly! 
—by tenths of thousandths... precisely! 
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Expanded and multiplied enormously, the produc- conditioning, has been provided to afford utmost 
tion of Pioneer Instruments proceeds at the full scope to the skill of Pioneer craftsmen. America is 
pace that America’s need entails. Every facility in getting her trusted Pioneer Instruments by thousands 
the form of highly specialized, ultra-modern produc- ... and their quality and accuracy are rigidly held to 


tion and inspection equipment and efficient air the standards that airmen naturally expect of Pioneer. 


Tironeet INSTRUMENT 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION - BENDIX, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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» SEARCHING investigation being 

* conducted by Samuel E. Gates, Civil 
, Aeronautics Board counsel, into the 

‘air mail rates being paid Pan Amer- 
ican Airways Inc. on its Latin 
American routes continued during 

‘the past two weeks with testimony 
of three PAA witnesses. 

Questions as to the amount of 
time spent in Washington by var- 
ious PAA officials were directed to 

‘John S. Woodbridge, PAA comp- 
troller, by Gates. When asked if 
‘Juan Trippe, PAA president, had 
spent the “major part of his time” 
‘in Washington recently, the witness 
‘replied in the affirmative, adding 
that John C. Cooper Jr., J. Carroll 
*'Cone, William Van Dusen and Mark 
McKee have also spent considerable 
‘time there. 
After developing that the above 
* officials have not been required in 
Washington because of CAB hear- 
‘ings, Gates asked if it were not 
,true that they had been engaged in 
“legislative counsel or contact work” 
_or “in interviewing government de- 
partments,” to which the witness 
replied that he did not know. 
When asked for the amount of 
‘money paid by PAA in the last 
'three years to people “in contact 
‘with government departments,” 
Woodbridge answered “none, to the 
best of my knowledge.” Gates then 
“asked about payments to Ben Grey, 
,and the witness answered that he 
believed PAA had paid Grey $6.000 
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Investigation into Pan Am’s Latin 
American Air Mail Rates Continues 


“several years ago” but did not 
know what Grey did. 

“Isn’t it a fact,” Gates asked, “that 
you paid him over $20,000?” Wood- 
bridge said he did not know, but 
that it could have been correct. 
Gates then mentioned $4,500 paid to 
Grey on Nov. 1, 1938, and $5,000 on 
Feb. 9, 1940, and the witness said 
he would have to check the records 
to be certain. 

Questions were also directed to 
Woodbridge concerning PAA’S par- 
ticipation in Aerovias de Guatemala 
S. A., local Guatemalan airline. PAA 
and Alfred Denby each own 40% 
of the stock in the company. Gates 
stated that the books of Aerovias 
showed that that company owed 
PAA $89,340 as of Dec. 31, 1940. 

Previous statements introduced 
had set the amount at $74,039 as of 
that date, but Woodbridge said that 
there may have been certain “items 
in transit” which were not included. 
On Jan. 31, 1941, the books show 
$91,414 owed PAA. 

On Nov. 30, 1940, outside of the 
$60,000 paid by PAA and Denby for 
stock (Denby’s loan from a New 
York bank being guaranteed by 
PAA), Aerovias’ assets were about 
$8,000, cross-examination developed. 
Woodbridge said he did not know 
whether Denby had put anything 
into the company except the $30,000 
for stock, and also did not know 
whether a survey had been made 


AA Gets Billion-Mile Award 


FOR BECOMING the first air trans- 
port company to operate one billion 
passenger-miles without a fatality to 
passengers or crew, American Airlines 
has received the Trustees’ Commem- 
orative Safety Award from the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

Shown below with the trophy are 
the following American officers and di- 
rectors, left to right standing: Charles 
A. Rheinstrom, Amon G. Carter, Wil- 
liam Littlewood, H. K. Rulison, Ray- 
mond S. Pruitt, Harry E. Benedict. 

Left to right seated: Walter Scott 
McLucas, C. R. Smith, R. S. Damon. 
Harold T. Ames and Silliman Evans. 
Damon recently took leave of absence 
to become piesident of Republic Avia- 
tion Corp, 

Directors not shown in the picture 
below include James Bruce, Edward M. 
Queeny, Thomas Hammond, David S. 
Ingalls and newly-elected A. N. Kemp, 
who is pictured on this page. 

Full view of American’s trophy 
pears at left. 
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Kahle Out of Feeder 
Keith Kahle is no longer western rep- 


resentative of Southwest Feeder Air- 
lines Inc., it is learned. He was relieved 


of his duties by Tom O. Hardin, presi- 
dent of the company which has had 
headquarters in Oklahoma City Kahle 
was founder of the line 
of the traffic potentia! of an airline 
in Guatemala. 

Reasons for the substantial in- 


creases in Latin American service 
proposed by PAA this year were 
discussed by John Yoemans, assist- 
ant to the vice-president and treas- 
urer of PAA. Yoemans said the 
general reasons for the increases 
were (1) increased dependence of 
Latin American countries on the 
U. S. as a source of manufactured 
articles and as a market for raw 
materials, (2) importance of im- 
proved relations between U. S. and 
Latin America, and (3) increased 
tourist travel to Latin America be- 
cause of the European war. 

Gates also spent several days 
questioning Frank Powers, PAA’s 
senior representative in Brazil, and 
business manager of Panair do 
Brasil, PAA national company. 
Gates went into particular detail on 
estimates of personnel needed at 
various Brazilian points, equipment 
used, radio facilities, etc. The 
amount of use of all types of 
equipment by the international car- 
rier and the national company was 
questioned. 

Powers stated that proposed ex- 
penditure of $195,000 at Carolina was 
for two concrete runways. Carolina 
is an alternate field on the Brazilian 
“cut-off” route and is used only in- 
frequently. The witness said the 
runways would be constructed only 
if present efforts to provide ade- 
quate drainage facilities, at a cost 
of $15,000-$20,000, fail. 

A concrete runway, to cost $75,000, 
is necessary at Pirapora, another 
alternate, used five times in the 
last four months, he said. An “ant 
pest” at this point makes the hard- 
surfaced runway necessary, he 
added. 

It was revealed at the hearing 
that Howard Westwood, attorney for 
the Air Transport Association, will 
represent Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways in its rate investigation. The 
Panagra investigation is part of the 
present proceeding, but will not be 
heard until PAA is concluded. 


EAL Loans Joseph George 
to U. S. Weather Bureau 


JOSEPH J. 
GEORGE, chief 
meteorologist for 
Eastern Air 
Lines, has been 
loaned to the U 
S. Weather 
Bureau for three 
months to expe- 
dite special fog 
studies. 

George has de- 
vised a system 
making possible 
forecasts of fog 
at a specific time 
in a_ specific place 
hours in advance. Comdr. Reichelderfer 
chief of the Weather Bureau, said the 
new system is “an outstanding contri- 
bution to greater air safety and regu- 
larity of schedules.” 

While with the Weather Bureau 
George will be based at Washington 
National Airport. In addition to Wash- 
ington, he will conduct studies at Oak- 
land, Los Angeles, Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and Boston 
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A. N. Kemp Elected 


American Director | 





A. N. Kemp 


ALEXANDER NESBITT KEMP, Lo 
Angeles businessman, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
American Airlines, according to an- 
nouncement by C. R. Smith, president. 

Kemp began his career with the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corp. of 
London, England, and was later con- 
nected with N. W. Halsey & Co., San 
Francisco investment bankers. 

At present he is president and direc- 
tor of Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
a director and member of the executive 
committee and management committee 
of the Southern California Edison Co 
Ltd., and a director and member of the 
executive committee of the California 
Bank. 

He has also been active in civic affairs 
and is a director of the Los Angele 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a regional 
member of the arbitration committee of 
the New York Stock Exchange 


United Forms Work 


Analysis Department 


FORMATION of a_ work an- 
alysis department under the direc- 
tion of Donald J. Rogers, former 
auditor of revenues, has been an- 
nounced by United Air Lines, to in- 
crease efficiency and economy in 
all departments of the company. 

At the same time, United an- 
nounced the appointment of Mau- 
rice E. Sheehan, who has had 23 
years’ experience in transportation, 
as auditor of revenues. 

Any United department having a 
problem requiring analysis will con- 
tact Rogers, it is explained. Each 
month, Rogers will submit a work 
project to all departments, outlining 
the status of work in process and 
the order in which jobs will be 
undertaken. 

One of the department's first 
undertakings will be a study of 
UAL’s requirements in connection 
with the proposed Chicago air ter- 
minal building, after which a survey 
will be made of passenger service 
handling over the entire system. 

Traffic Control Men Sought 

Municipal -Civil Service Commission 
of the City of New York will receive = 
plications for the post of air traffic con 
trol operator until May 23, 1941, it wa 
announced recently. Six vacancies now 
exist at LaGuardia Field. Salary is $24 
to $2,940 a year 
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“ Now in the Navy=the “V” in-line, air-cooled, highly super- 

charged 12 cylinder Ranger engine. No other powerplant pro- 

duces equivalent horsepower from such low weight and small... see 

me: frontal area. ‘The Ranger engine offers both air‘cédling and 

splendid oppértunity for closely cowled streamlined design: 
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Fortnightly Review 
‘, (Continued from page 1) 


The truth is that the NACA report was made under peculiar 
circumstances and NACA probably wishes it had never been 
made or published. Far from being kept secret, the report was 

-| distributed to all operators, to the Douglas company, and received 
* prompt attention in the former Bureau of Air Commerce. 

Three airlines conducted exhaustive tests and found that there 
is no occasion for a stall with power on in routine airline opera- 
‘tion. Stability tests exonerated the DC-3 with complete satisfac- 
tion. The three lines filed a joint report with the Bureau of Air 

..Commerce and all pilots have been thoroughly trained in hand- 
| ling the plane. 

Subsequently the Army and the Navy conducted their own tests 

4 and have both purchased DC-3’s. Foreign airlines chose the DC-3 
in competition with many other types. If there was any inherent 
‘instability in the DC-3 it would have been known long ago. The 

Clark committee’s investigator evidently is a strong advocate of 
slots, but even the use of slots in the DC-3 was long disproved 
by scores of genuine experts. 

The Clark hearings have signally failed to bring discredit either 
‘|to government agencies, to the Douglas company or to the air- 
‘lines. Such muck raking is not constructive nor in the best inter- 
q ests of aviation or the public welfare. The DC-3 was an excellent 
: product when it was first built and is still a first class airplane in 
/ every respect. Its flying record proves the point. 

It is encouraging, therefore, to note that on the other side of 

“ Congress, Representative Jack Nichols’ special House investigat- 
" ing committee is not going out to produce sensational scareheads. 
‘Mr. Nichols and his colleagues are quietly studying the matter 
* of airline accidents and looking for constructive solutions. While 
\the Senate hearings—so far—have been a dud and are wasting 
_ thousands of man hours of valuable time of government employes, 
i the House committee bids fair to do an honest and open-minded 
«job of investigating. 
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Results Count 


T HERE CAN BE no minimizing of the truly gigantic produe. 
tion effort of the U. S. aircraft manufacturing industry. Aj; 
history is being made day after day. The results are showing op 
the production lines. 

Both North American Aviation Inc. and Stearman Aircraft 
Division of Boeing Airplane Co. are to be congratulated for thei 
respective production of one thousand trainers under the new wa, 
contracts. Fairchild Aircraft Division at Hagerstown, Md., is also 
to be commended for producing its 500th trainer for the Aj 
Corps. It has been just a year since the United States heard the 
President’s call for 50,000 airplanes. It has been only since late 
last summer that contracts began being awarded in any quantity, 
When three companies can report a total production of 2,509 
trainers within the intervening time, there is cause to rejoice, 

America’s war effort is just getting started. New airplanes 
such as the Army’s first 2,000-hp. single-seat fighter, the Thunder. 
bolt, produced by Republic Aviation Corp. within eight months 
and the new Vultee Vengeance dive bomber built for the British 
in less than 10 months, are mere indications of the vast quantity 
of the world’s best fighting craft now beginning to move out of 
the nation’s expanded factories. America’s mighty aviation re 
sources are just beginning to be tapped. 


It Can Be Done 


| fe IS DIFFICULT to make big figures mean something. The 
world of millions and billions is far beyond the scope of ordinary 
human understanding and comprehension. Newspapers carry % 
many huge figures today that the commemorative safety award 
presented to American Airlines Inc. on Apr. 22 could easily he 
passed off by the average person as just another statistic. 

The fact is, however, that the award to American Airlines is 
exceedingly noteworthy meriting many expressive adjectives. 
American Airlines is the first air transport company in the world 
to operate one billion passenger miles without a fatality to pas- 
senger or crew. This covers a period of more than five years, a 
world record in safe air transportation. We commend the National 
Safety Council for recognizing this extraordinary achievement 
and we add our congratulations to those which American is re 
ceiving from the entire industry and from the aviation public for 
reaching this astonishing safety figure. The entire American or- 
ganization is responsible for the record. It is an enviable one. 
American Airlines has shown the United States and the world that 
it can be done. 


Fifteen Years of Progress 

[* AIR TRANSPORTATION 15 years is a long time. Congratu- 

lations are in order to Western Air Lines, the oldest name in 
U. S. air transportation, on the celebration of its 15th birthday 
on Apr. 17. It is the first American airline to complete a decade 
and a half of continuous service. Western Air’s history is a proud 
one. It is part of the west. Like so many other developments 
since 1900, the west has pioneered many things in aviation. West- 
ern Air flew the first scheduled passenger flight and flew the first 
de luxe multi-engined passenger planes. It is soon to open a 
new air link to Canada. May the spirit of enterprise and vision 
which dominated Western Air’s pioneers continue to be the guid- 
ing influence behind this sturdy company. 


Speed the Mails for Defense 


i HE GREATEST single contribution the Civil Aeronautics 
‘ Board could make immediately to the nation’s taxpayers and 
users of air mail is to unsnarl the technical knots which prevent 
the Post Office Department from placing air mail on all airline 
schedules. The restriction of air mail to mail schedules only 
causing thousands of delays in mail delivery. The taxpayer is not 
getting his money’s worth. Air mail should be sent out at all times 
by the first plane. The public assumes as much. It would cost the 
government nothing more and would aid in distributing the mail 
more evenly. Here is a public service of benefit to commerce 

the national defense. It should be a project for immediate action. 
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HE NARRATION of Robert E. 

Gross’ activities in the aeronau- 
tical field over the past decade is the 
story of Lockheed Aircraft’s growth 
to full stature within the industry. 
In the depression days of 1932, he 
and a group of associates bought a 
controlling in- 
terest in the 
company, then 
almost defunct 
but with a 
happy faculty 
for producing 
record -hold'ng 
airplanes. Since 
then Gross’ 
personality and 
career have 
been closely 
interwoven 
with the growth 
of Lockheed aircraft which he now 
heads. 

Major test for Bob Gross and his 
organization came in June 1938 when 
| the British Air Ministry gave Lock- 
heed a $25,000,000 order for 250 air- 
planes, the largest single order placed 
in this country up to that time. 

For a growing organization at- 
tempting to achieve volume output, 
the going at first was hard. Only 50 
airplanes had been turned out by 
June 1939. A major achievement to 
the record of Bob Gross is that he 


was able to turn out the remaining 
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" YOUTH IN AVIATION; An Air Youth 
Manuai for Leaders; Published for Air 
Youth of America by D. Appelton- 
Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York, 
N. Y.; 264 pp.; $2.50 
This is said to be the first book written 

specifically to meet the needs of teachers 

and leaders of groups interested in junior 
aviation. It tells how to organize junior 
aviation groups, how to plan a program of 
activities, and gives information on Air 

Youth projects and how they may be 

utilized in a youth program. Included is 

a complete section on gliding and soaring. 


: Supplement to Part 28—Fuels, com- 


the Institute of the Aeronautical 

Sciences, by Work Projects Adminis- 

tration, 1505 RCA Bldg., New York, 

N. Y.; 164 pp. 

This supplementary volume brings to 
date the bibliography on fuels included 
among the 50 subjects on which aeronau- 
tical bibliographies have been published 
by WPA during the past four years. Be- 
cause of limited number of copies pub- 
lished, distribution is limited to organi- 
zations stating the purpose for which the 
volume is wanted. Copies are not sent 
to individuals or sold. 

WPA has also published an “Alphabeti- 
cal List of Aeronautical Bibliographies 
with Subject Contents,” to serve as guide 
in the location of specific subjects in the 
complete set of 50 subjects. 


AIRCRAFT ELECTRICITY, by Norman 
J. Clark and Howard E. Corbitt; Ron- 
ald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New 
York, N. Y.; 184 pp.; $2.50. 

Because no text on aircraft electrical 
installation and design was available, the 
authors, both electrical engineers for 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., prepared this 
work for three specific groups: (1) the 
electrician with practical shop questions, 
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200 British airplanes within the fol- 
lowing seven months—weeks ahead 
of contract schedule. 


An earlier career in international 
banking in New York and London 
was interrupted in 1928 when Gross 
bought for his own account an in- 
terest in Stearman Aircraft, dispos- 
ing of this shortly afterward to 
United Aircraft & Transport. Con- 
vinced of aviation’s destiny, it was 
not long before he had organized 
Viking Flying Boat Co. of New 
Haven, Conn., building a four-place 
seaplane. 

Public demand for seaplanes was 
meager in 1929, with the country on 
the brink of a major depression, and 
the venture was abandoned. Bob 
Gross did not lose faith in aviation’s 
future and in the early 30’s he was 
organizing Varney Speed Lines with 
Walter Varney. It was while he was 
with Varney that he became inter- 
ested in the fast Lockheed Orion 
transports used on the San Fran- 
cisco-Los Angeles airline. Purchase 
of the controlling interest in Lock- 
heed followed shortly. 

Aviation history has been made 
since Gross delivered the last air- 
plane of the original British order— 
and ahead of time. Now a major 
factor in meeting British and U. S. 
war needs, his organization holds 
erders for more than 10 times the 
original $25,000.000 commitment. 





and the designer making calculations and 


leyouts; (2) the electrical 

facturer concerned with aircraft equip- 

ment. or those proposing to enter the 
field; (3) the practicing aircraft electrical 
engineer, for reference. 

Asserting that the great increase in 
aircraft manufacturing activities opens 
new opportunities and makes it neces- 
sary to train quickly and efficiently great 
numbers of men in electrical installation 
and design, the authors have endeavored 
to fill a requirement by devoting the 
volume specifically to aircraft electricity. 

The book contains 81 figures and 38 
plates. 

SIMPLIFIED AERIAL NAVIGATION BY 
DEAD RECKONING, Second Edition, 
Revised, by J. A. McMullen; Chemical 
Publishing Co., 234 King St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 96 pp.; $2.50. 

The author, a lieutenant and navigation 
instructor in the RAF (1917-1919), deals 
with two subjects in this writing, origi- 
nally prepared as a series of lectures 
given to RAF pupils in 1918. The sub- 
jects are: (1) the magnetic compass and 
its adjustment on airplanes; (2) cross- 
country flying by compass and other in- 
struments. 

Using 25 illustrations, including eight 
color plates, McMullen has attempted to 
make this a simplified work, treating only 
basic principles, although much more 
could be written around every point. 
PLASTICS IN INDUSTRY, by “Plastes’’; 

Chemical Publishing Co. Inc., 234 King 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 241 pp.; $5. 

The authors declare that their object 
in writing this book consists largely in 
clarifying confused ideas regarding the 
plastics industry and in bringing to the 
attention of industrialists the varied uses 
of plastic materials by showing how they 
have proved their value in an ever-in- 
creasing number of applications. 
That plastics have not brought 


parts manu- 


into 
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New York Airport?” 
being an industrial panacea is stressed 
by the writers who explain clearly and 
objectively the limitations of the ma- 
terial where the strength, hardness or 
weight of steel is needed, an electr.cal or 
heat conductor required, or where great 
sizes in one piece must be made. 

Included among the chapters on the 
uses of plastics in individual industries 
is a discussion of the role of the ma- 
terial in aircraft construction. Here at- 
tention is called to the lamentable fact 
that aircraft designers and draftsmen as 
a whole have a very meager knowledge 
of the extensive applications to which 
plastics may profitably be put. 


THE SHIPS AND AIRCRAFT OF THE 
U. S. FLEET; Two-Ocean Fleet Edition, 
by James C. Fahey, Associate, U. S 
Naval Institute Published by Ships and 


Aircraft, 1265 Broadway. New York, 
N. Y.; 48 pp.; .75. 
This useful booklet not only serves 


to simplify some of the seemingly com- 
plicated nomenclature used to designate 
naval ships and aircraft, but it includes 
details of the greatest naval expansion 
in American history, exceeding even that 
of 1916-18. 

Aircraft models in active operation dur- 
ing 1940 or on order at the end of the 
year are listed. Dimensions, weights, and 
performance figures are largely from 
unofficial sources. Most of the designa- 
tions, dates, and powerplant data have 
been taken from officially released govern- 
ment documents. Experimental planes 
ordered since July 1, 1940, are omitted. 
It is noted that no details have been re- 
leased on newer models, some of which 
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are severely restricted. Included are briet 
descriptions of utility and training planes. 

As of Jan. 2, 1941, 6,290 naval airplanes 
were building or on order, the author 
states. Contracts for 1,033 others were 
pending. During 1941 about 4,000 will be 
delivered. Included are 1,583 trainers and 
1,221 replacement craft to re-equip com-, 
bat squadrons now operating obsolescent 
models. Allowing for losses through the 
year, approximately 6,300 naval planes 
will be in service on Jan. 1, 1942, it is 
estimated. Present program provides for 
a total strength of 16,000 planes and 16,000 
pilots. 


STEELE’S AID TO PILOTS; Sixth Edi- 
tion; Published and Distributed by 
Steele’s Aid to Pilots, 2227 W. Washing- 
ton Blud., Los Angeles, Cal.; 114 pp.; $1, 
This booklet covers every pilot regu- 

lation, is compiled from the latest Civi 

Air Regulations, and is intended to give 

the essentials of the CAR to many stud- 

ents and pilots who have voiced a de-+ 
sire for a simple, easily understood ver- 
sion. ; 

In a preface, C. Earl Steele points ou 
that “the contents of this book are no’ 
confidential in any sense of the word af 
the information contained is compilec 
from the latest available Civil Air Regu- 
lotions. In most cases the regulations are 
copied. However, it has been necessar) 
to re-word and consolidate other para 
graphs to eliminate cross-reference anc 
non-essentials, thereby creating an eas) 
reference.” 

Over 18,000 copies have been sold t 
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‘Delta’s Atlanta-Cincinnati Line, Extension 
_ to Savannah, Increase Route Mileage 47% 


Company Started 16 Years Ago; Operated First 
Mail-Passenger Service on West Coast of South 
, America; Pioneered Route Across ‘Deep South’ 


WITHIN the past month, Delta Air 
‘Corp. has increased its route mile- 
age approximately 47% by opening 

‘a new 399-mile mail-passenger- 
‘property route between Atlanta and 
‘Cincinnati, and by extending its pres- 
ent AM24 from Augusta to Savannah. 

Addition of these new services, 

‘ltotaling 512 miles, increases the com- 
~pany’s mileage from 1,089 to 1,601. 
~‘Atlanta-Cincinnati will be known as 
AM54. The company is at present 
‘operating the route without mail pay, 
pending approval of funds by Con- 


“gress 
I An Atlanta-Cincinnati route will 
‘afford a “direct single-company ser- 
wice between these important cities,” 
the Civil Aeronautics Board said in 
_establishing the line. “In addition, 
it would connect these cities with 
‘Knoxville on a north-south route 
and would provide service to Lex- 
‘ington which is now without any air- 
line service. The evidence establishes 
a strong community of interest and 
JRow of travel and commerce between 
Atlanta and Cincinnati developed 
“over a period of years.” 
» CAB awarded the reute to Delta 
because it can be “operated as an 
integral part of Delta’s 5: ihe ss 
“The company will also be able to 








NEW AERONAUTICAL BOOKS 


COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PILOTS: 
New “Aeronautical Training” fully covers 
new multiple choice examinations, with 
drift, off course and alternate airport 
roblems pias and solution given. 
ommercial examinations are shown in 
separate section of the book. Navigation, 
Meteorology, Aircraft, Engines and CAR 
covered. Just published—1ith edition 
' only $2.00 postpaid, or C0.0.D. 
INSTRUMENT FLYING by Lt. Comdr. 
P.V.H. Weems, U.S.N. ret., and Charles 
A. Zweng, Instructor, U. 8. AIR CORPS. 
A new and different book known as the 
“Howard Stark edition” written especially 
to prepare the pilot for the government 
examination for “instrument rating’. 
Radio-Telephone Permit included, with 
Meteorology, Radio-Orientation, let-down, 
‘| off course and alternate airport problems. 
DeLuxe edition, red leatherette cover 
with gold letters. Only $4.00 postpaid. 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new quiz text 
covering the scope of the written ex- 
amination for flight instructor rating. ll- 
lustrated with pertinent diagrams. $2.00. 
postpaid or C.O.D. 
*} GROUND INSTRUCTOR. A new book, 
| prepares for government examinations on 
Navigation, my A Aircraft, En- 
gines and CAR. Why fail? Only $38.00 
NAVIGATION PLOTTER, (Dept. of Com- 
merce type) is necessary for all problems 
involving drift, letdown and offcourse, 
including alternate airport problems. May 
be used when taking examination. Com- 
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plete with large leatherette Navigation 
Note Book and instructions, only $4.00 
| postpaid. 


: 


AIR NAVIGATION ‘Gold Medal Edition) 
“ includes meteorology. $5.00 postpaid. 

_ SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 
by P.V.H. Weems and E. A. Link, Jr. 
$3.00 postpaid. 

DALTON MARK VII AIRCRAFT COM- 
: PUTER. With book of instruction...$7.50. 


Order From 








“make a greater and more efficient 
use of its equipment,” it said. 

Augusta, the third largest city in 
Georgia, and Savannah, second larg- 
est, are connected by extension of 
AM24. CAB said there is a strong 
community of interest between Sa- 
vannah and Atlanta. 

Sixteen years ago, in 1925, Delta, 
under the name of a predecessor com- 
pany, first engaged in aeronautical ac- 
tivities. with headquarters in Macon, 
Ga. 

In 1927, with headquarters in Mon- 
roe, La., under the name of a subsequent 
predecessor company, but under the 
management of C. E. Woolman, pres- 
ent vice  president-general manager, 
Delta secured concessions from the 
Peruvian government for the transpor- 
tation of passengers and international 
mail, and started the first mail-passenger 
operations on the entire west coast of 
South America. 

After a period of successful opera- 
tion, this airline was sold and became 
the nucleus of Pan American-Grace 
Airways. 

In 1929, under the name Delta Air Serv- 
ice, the first passenger airline across 
the “Deep South” was established be- 
tween Ft. Worth and Jackson. This line 
was first extended to Birmingham and 
subsequently to Atlanta, using six- 


passenger Travelair monoplanes, pow- 
ered with Wright engines. 
In 1934, as Delta Air Corp. (the pres- 


ent corporate identity of Delta Air 
Lines), the company was awarded an air 
mail contract from Ft. Worth to Charles- 
ton, S. C. Service started July 4, 1934, 
with seven-passenger tri-motored high- 
wing Stinson monoplanes, cruising at 
100 mph. 

In 1935, Delta speeded up its flying 
time by inaugurating service with eight- 
passenger tri-motored low-wing Stin- 
sons, cruising at 135 mph. A night run 
was established between Atlanta and 
Ft. Worth, thereby providing two round 
trips daily over that portion of the 
route. 

Ten-passenger, twin engined Lockheed 
Electra equipment was put into service 
by Delta in 1936. By the end of 1939, 
the company was operating 16 flights 
daily with these planes. In Mar. 1940 
increased passenger traffic made it neces- 
sary to purchase Douglas DC-2’s, and 
later in the same year, the company, in 
need of still larger planes, switched to 
DC-3’s. In Feb. 1941 Delta had five of 
these ships in operation. 

The company’s route mileage remained 
more or less static from 1934 to 1941. 
The CAB’s decision in January, however 
practically doubled Delta’s activities. 
The company also has further plans, and 
on May 1 applied for extension of AM24 
from the intermediate point of Columbia. 
S. C., to Knoxville via Charlotte and 
Asheville and/or Columbia-Knoxville via 
Spartanburg, Greenville and Asheville 


Delta’s Cincy Staff 


Delta Air Corp. is employing the fol- 
lowing persons at Cincinnati, terminal of 
the company’s new AMS54: Thomas M. 
Lemly Jr., district traffic manager; Finis 
Fox, station manager; E. James Tilton, 
traffic representative; Milton Mallis, chief 
mechanic; W. O. Ford, mechanic; R. C. 
Conner, chief radio operator, and Kellogg 
Falls, radio operator. R. J. Williams, 


W. R. Whitley, and John D. Hallman are 
agents. 





Delta in Pictures 













NEW AND OLD pictures from Delta 
Air Lines’ files are presented here. At 
top is a passenger unloading scene, 
showing one of the new Douglas DC-3's 
from Delta’s fleet. Second photo shows 
the late Dan Tobin (left) and C. E. 
Woolman, now Delta’s vice-president 
and general manager, with their Fair- 
child FC2, the first cabin plane in 
South America, just before the first 
air mail flight from Lima to Talara, 
Peru, in 1927. The line-up of open bi- 
planes is Delta Air Corp.’s fleet of crop 
dusting craft as it appeared a few 
years ago at Monroe, La. Woolman 1s 
in front of plane at extreme left. An 
attractive note in the album of pic- 
tures is furnished in the person of 
Delta stewardess in front of the com- 
pany insignia on a DC-3. 
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MAP SHOWS Delta Air Lines’ 
Augusta-Savannah. 
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Offices to Atlanta 
DELTA AIR CORP. has occupied jj 
new hangar and general offices at Aj. 
lanta Municipal Airport, the gener) 
offices having been removed from 
Monroe, La 
DELTA’S | 
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Wleome aboard. 


DELTA’S NEW 21-PASSENGER 
DOUGLAS AIRLINERS 


* 





1. CINCINNATI to ATLANTA via KNOXVILLE 
2. ATLANTA to SAVANNAH via AUGUSTA 


New interline connections at Cincinnati and Knoxville pro- 
vide a FASTER SERVICE and LOWER FARES between most 
of the industrial midwest and the heart of the Old South. 
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CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 
Douglas DC-3s 


ATLANTA . SAVANNAH 
Lockheed Electras 
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DELTA AUR LINES + 222 Yine-Seuthowe Route 
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FEW PEOPLE in today’s air transport 
industry know that Collett Everman 
Woolman, vice president and general 
_| manager of Delta Air Corp., ever man- 

aged the seventh largest air force in the 

world (about 20 planes), or that he 
flew the first air mail in Peru and started 

a line that was the forerunner of part 

of the present Pan American-Grace Air- 

ways system. 

C. E. Woolman rarely talks about him- 
self. He lives today in the small, quiet 
residential town of Monroe, La., running 
both Delta Air Lines and its parent com- 

‘pany which has long been an important 
“i factor in the crop dusting industry of 
the Souih 

“We always do more than we pro- 

_» mise,” he says, and perhaps this state- 
ment best typifies the character of a man 
‘' whose history in aviation has been far 

*more extensive than even some of 

his friends realize. 

' It was ‘way back in 1923 when air- 

planes were being used for  barn- 
» storming but weren't considered of any 
-| special commercial value, that Woolman 

, first dug into flying. He started some 
“experimental work in insect control and 
jerop dusting with Dr. R. R. Coad at 

the government's agricultural station at 

|Talulu, La., and out of this early ex- 
“\perimenting grew several important com- 
bpanies and a great boon to cotton 

' growers. 

, George Post (now with Edo Floats), 
‘jhappened to come into contact with 
| Woolman's work and became excited 
jabout the possibilities of using airplanes 

|jcommercially for something besides 

carrying passengers in $1.50 hops off 
© local airports. 
' Post went to New York and inter- 
"ested Tom Huff and Elliott Deland in 
‘these possibilities, and the Huff-Deland 
‘Dusters were organized in Ogdens- 
",burg, N. ¥. This company built planes 

and began crop dusting in the Missis- 

sippi Valley in 1924. The outlook was s0 

good that two men, later to be impor- 
_jtant in airline operations, joined the 
‘company. One of these was Woolman 
‘who was in charge of field operations. 

The other man was Harold R. Harris, 
who left the Army's McCook Field to 
be vice president in charge of opera- 
tions. Today Harris is one of Pan Ameri- 
can’s top executives. Huff-Deland ex- 
panded throughout the South, from 
North Carolina to Arkansas and Texas, 
and in 1926 even expanded to California 
*,and Mexico. In those days landing fields 
‘were scarce and there was little avia- 
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He Managed the World’s 7th Largest 
Air Force—That’s Collett E. Woolman 


tion gasoline available except at ter- 
minal points. The company had to obtain 
a special permit to put lead into gaso- 
line to ethylize it. 

Crop dusting became a prosperous in- 
dustry—but only for one season out of 
the year. So Woolman went to Peru 
to see what could be done about operat- 
ing in Peru's summer while winter was 
in force in the U. S. He found that 
Peru was battling the same pests as the 
South—the destructive weevil and the 
leaf worm. Woolman obtained a 10-year 
contract for all airplane dusting in 
Peru, a 7-year exemption from all taxes. 
and $200,000 in contracts with half the 
money in the bank. 

In the winter of 1926-27, Woolman 
and Harris took six planes to Peru 
(more planes than Peru's air force had). 
to perform the first crop dusting by 
airplane south of the Equator. Harris 
went on south to Argentina to investi- 
gate the grasshopper plague and on his 
way back visualized the idea of an air 
route around South America. 

With the crop dusting operations mov- 
ing smoothly, Woolman collaborated 
with Harris on the airline idea and went 
to New York with him to interest the 
bankers. They found a willing listener 
in Richard Hoyt of the Hayden Stone 
banking firm, and it wasn’t long before 
Woolman was on his way back to Peru 
te interest that country in the subject of 
air mail. He found the Germans had al- 
ready tried to get a mail contract, but 
he succeeded in getting it for the U. S. 
company. 

For a year Woolman and Harris carried 
passengers and mail on a 780-mile route 
in Peru and in 1928 they sold the com- 
pany, 50% to Pan American Airways 
and 50% to W. R. Grace & Co. Dan Tobin, 
who was killed a few years ago, flew the 
first mail routes in Peru for Woolman 
and Harris. 

In 1929 Woolman sold his crop dusting 
interest in Peru, with a profit, and re- 
turned to Louisiana. By this time air 
transportation was under way in this 
country and Woolman opened Delta Air 
Service Inc. in June 1929, flying passen- 
gers between Dallas and Birmingham. 
Woolman thought the way to get a mail 
contract was to pioneer a passenger ser- 
vice but in Oct. 1930, he found that this 
idea wasn’t sound—not in those days. 

Delta was forced out of the picture 
when the Post Office Dept. gave a mail 
contract to American Airways on the 
route Delta had pioneered, and Delta 
sold its equipment to the successor. 
Woolman had operated with a perfect 
safety record. 

He returned to crop dusting with his 
Delta Air Corp. and although the depres- 
sion wore on and business was none too 
good, he stuck it out until the air mail 
cancellations of 1934. When the time came 
for bids, Delta bid for its old route—Dal- 
las-Birmingham—plus the proposed ex- 
tension to Charleston. S. C., and obtained 
the contract on its bid of 24c per mile. 

Since that time. Delta has continued 
to develop its airline territory, and has 
endeavored to serve the South. In the 
early days 70% of its business came 
from other airlines, but today its busi- 
ness is over 70% on-line traffic. 

Crop dusting has not been forgotten. 
It is still a large part of the activities 
of Delta Air Corp., the parent company. 
There never has been a time since 1925 
when Delta or its predecessor crop dusting 
outfit has not had between 16 and 20 
planes in operation. In fact, in the early 
days, Woolman believes the company 
maintained the seventh largest air force 
in the world and has statistics to back 
up the claim. Today, Delta overhauls its 
crop dusting planes and engages in con- 
siderable rebuilding on the older ships. 

Oldest pilot with Delta is Henry E. 
Elliott, chief of the duster pilots today. 
He has been flying for Delta and its 
predecessors since 1924—an all-time rec- 
ord of consistent service. Delta today 
has dusting and insect control contracts 
all over the South, including a five-year 
contract with TVA for mosquito control. 


* Radio Engineers, and is president of the 
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Delta’s Top Executives 





Cc. E. Faulk 
President of Delta Air Lines 


C. E. Woclman 


Vice-president and general manager 


made chief pilot for Delta, continuing ® 
that capacity until being made open. 
tions manager in 1940. 

* «* 











Although Woolman can be rated as one 
of the important air transport executives 
in the nation, his office is a small room 
about 10 x 16 feet and his old unpreten- 
tious desk sits on a bare concrete floor. 
He doesn’t care for trimmings. 

Like others in the close Delta family. 
Woolman lives on a quiet residential 
street in Monroe in a typical comfortable 
American home. Everyone in Monroe 
knows him and he knows everyone in 
Monroe. To everyone but his wife he is 
“C. E.,” but to his wife he’s Collett. His 
straight-shooting philosophy and _ his 
quiet, unassuming manner have earned 
him an important place in air transporta- 
tion. He constantly passes off the credit 
to others, but all agree that it’s Wool- 
man who has made the Delta name what 
it is. 


* 


Cc. E. WOOLMAN, vice president an 
general manager (see story elsewhere on 
this page). 

PAA Anniversary 

PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS on Ma 
31 marked the first anniversary of oper- 
tions from LaGuardia Field. A year 
ago on that date, the Yankee Clipper 
carrying nine passengers and 5,093 lbs 
of mail, took off for Lisbon under com- 
mand by Capt. Charles A. Lorber. This 
year the clipper was commanded by Capt 
Francis Joseph Patrick Nolan and car 
ried 20 Lisbon passengers, eight for Ber- 
muda and 5,775 lbs. of mail. Capt. Nolan 
was making his 31st Atlantic crossing. 

The anniversary trip was the 3ilh 
crossing of the Atlantic by PAA since 
inauguration of service on May 20, 193 
and the 177th which had either originated 
or terminated at LaGuardia. Since Ma 
1939, Clippers have flown 1,200,000 mile 
with 3,750 passengers and 700,000 Ibs. of 
mail. 


Delta Officers 


C. E. FAULK, president. Succeeded D. 
Y. Smith as president and director of 
Delta Air Corp. in the spring of 1935 
following his retirement as a newspaper 
publisher in Louisiana and Texas. Faulk 
is a financier, a director of Central Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co. of Monroe, La. 
and a holder of properties in Louisiana 
and Texas. 


ry. 
In Charge of Traffic 
* * * 

LAIGH C. PARKER, vice president and 
general traffic manager. First engaged 
in aeronautical activities when he learned 
to fly in 1926 and became connected with 
the airline industry in 1930 when he was 
employed by American Airways Inc., 
predecessor of American Airlines. Starting 
as radio operator in Jackson, Miss., Par- 
ker later became station manager (1932), 
c'ty traffic manager (1933) and district 
traffic manager for the Monroe-Jackson- 
Meridian territory (1934). He was named 
general traffic manager of Delta in May 
1934, and was promoted to vice president 
and also elected a director in Dec. 
1939. Parker holds the rank of Captain in 
the Officers Reserve Corps, is an associate 
member of the American Institute of 


Air Traffic Conference of the Air Trans- 


port Associatior 
* * * 


GEORGE R. CUSHING, operations 
manager. Became associated with the 
industry when employed by Pitcairn 
Aviation Co. in 1927. Later was named 
southern division superintendent of Eas- 
tern Air Transport when that company 
purchased Pitcairn. In 1932, he was pro- 
moted to vice president and general su- 
perintendent of Eastern Air Lines, which 
position he held until he joined Delta 
in 1935 as flight captain. In 1937, he was 


Laigh C. Parker 
Vice-president of traffic of Delta Al 
Lines 
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OUTLINING the broad objectives 
of future research by the Radio 
Technical Commission for Aero- 
nautics, Dr. J. H. Dellinger, newly 
elected RTCA chairman and chief 
of the radio section of U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, has reported the ap- 
pointment of three main committees 
to streamline and coordinate ac- 
tivities of RTCA, which since its 
formation in 1935 has acted in an 
advisory capacity for government 
agencies and industrial organizations 
in solution of radio navigation and 
communication problems of aviation. 

General functions of RTCA, de- 
scribed by Dr. Dellinger, will be to 
(1) centralize information for the 
benefit of all aeronautical radio in- 
terests; (2) make recommendations 
to the CAA and FCC and other gov- 
ernment agencies as occasion may 
require; and (3) to formulate state- 
ments of research needs for, and 
otherwise assist, the National De- 
fense Research Committee and the 
Defense Communications Board and, 
thereby, the armed forces. 

Problems of radio navigation, in- 
strument landing and radio com- 
munication are slated for extended 
research and study by RTCA, Dr. 
ni | Dellinger indicated. 


Pe | 
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New RTCA Committees Named 
To Tackle Aero Radio Problems 


Radio navigation problems to be 
tackled include those of range sys- 
tems, both low and ultra-high fre- 
quencies; types of courses; direct 
point-to-point flying without use of 
range systems, with particular at- 
tention to use of direction finders. 
Various and sometimes conflicting 
needs of military, transport and 
itinerant flyers will be considered 
and suggestions offered toward the 
development of aircraft equipment 
applicable to each group. 

In the belief that lack of a wide- 
spread instrument landing system is 
“almost a calamity,” Dr. Dellinger 
expressed hope that RTCA may sup- 
ply leadership to clear away ob- 
stacles to future progress. Instru- 
ment landing problems have been 
worked on for 12 years now, Dy. 
Dellinger pointed out, and estab- 
lishment of nation-wide network 
“has been delayed beyond anything 
any of us would have believed pos- 
sible at the outset.” 


Continued effort in the field of 
radio communication is held needed 
to improve reliability and reduce 
weight, cost and complexity of air- 
craft receiving and _ transmitting 
equipment. Question expected to 
receive considerable attention is that 


NWA Appointments 





Carl Griffith, left, has been appointed 


divisional dispatcher for Northwest's 
eastern division, and LeRoy Peterson, 
right, Minneapolis station agent. has 
been promoted to schedule clerk in 
charge of schedules for all pilots and 
stewardesses on the eastern division 





of radio equipment to be carried on 
all classes of aircraft during the 
transition period of the next few 
years, when change is being made 
from intermediate to ultra-high fre- 
quency bands. 

On the operating side, there exist 
a multitude of problems dealing 
with traffic contro] at airports and 
on airways and the speeding up of 
approach procedures by better tech- 
niques or improved facilities. 

Committees appointed by Dr. Del- 
linger to direct RTCA research in 
aeronautical raido are: 

Executive Committee, to formu- 
late policies and supervise work of 
the Commission: Dr. Dellinger, 
Chairman; Paul Goldsborough, RT- 
CA secretary and president of Aero- 
nautical Radio Inc. (A. E. Harrison, 





Six Years of Domestic Air Carrier Progress 
(Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration) 
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Aeronautical Radio engineer alter- 
nate); Col. Hugh E. Mitchell, War 
Dept. (Maj. D. K. Lippincott, alter- 
nate); Adm. S. C. Hooper, Navy; 
E. K. Jett, FCC (E. M. Webster, 
alternate); Henry du Pont, du Pont 
Airport, Wilmington, Del. 

Radio Facilities Committee, to 
conduct studies of operation of 
equipment and facilities already in 
service: J. G. Flynn Jr., American 
Airlines, chairman; Fowler W. Bar- 
ker, Air Transport Association; H. . 
P. Little, Air Line Pilots Association; 
Comdr. A. R. Price, Navy (Lt. 
Comdr. W. E. Cleaves, alternate) ; 
Jack Berry, Cleveland Municipal 
Airport; Lt. Col. Wallace Smith, War 
Dept.; Comdr. J. G. Farley, Coast 
Guard; E. L. White, FCC. 

Radio Development Committee, to 
handle all new projects and make 
recommendations on undertakings 
of research of interest to industry 
or government: D. K. Martin, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, chairman; 
R. T. Freng, United Air Lines; H. 
K. Morgan, TWA; Comdr. John R. 
Redman, Navy (Lt. H. C. Owen, 
alternate); Col. T. C. Rives, War 
Dept. (Lt. Col. J. H. Gardner, alter- 
nate); Lt. F. L. Moseley, War Dept. 

CAA collaboators with RTCA 
are: Charles I. Stanton, assistant ad- 
ministrator; Thomas B. Bourne, di- | 
rector of federal airways; W. E. 
Jackson, head of radio -development ’ 
section, and A. S. Koch, director of ' 
inspection. 
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OPERATION of Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways Ltd. between Montreal and New 
York “will not serve a useful public 
' purpose responsive to a public need” and 

the service will not be in the public 
interest, according to a proposed report 
issued Apr. 25 by CAB Examiner Alfred 

, Forster, recommending that the com- 
pany’s application for a foreign air car- 
rier permit be denied. 

CCA sought a permit under the 
“grandfather” clause of the Act, but 
after an examiner’s report, amended its 

4 application. Forster’s report was on the 

\ amended application. 

‘ Forster stated that CCA Ltd. is not 
;entitled to a “grandfather” permit. In 
order to be so entitled, he said, appli- 

.) cant must show (1) that it held a per- 

,mit issued by the Secretary of Com- 

"merce under sec. 6 of the Air Commerce 
* Act of 1926, (2) that this permit was in 

‘effect on May 14, 1938, and (3) that the 

‘‘ permit authorized the applicant to oper- 
jate between Canada and the U. S. 

“In this respect it is important to note 

“A that this proceeding presents the only 

\ instance in which a foreign air carrier 
, who has applied for a permit under sec. 

| 402(c) has failed to produce for the 
record a written permit issued by the 

.'| Secretary of Commerce,” Forster said. 

/By reason of “its inability and conse- 

quent omission”’ to show that it was the 

/holder of such a permit, he recommended 

/jthat CAB deny the request for a certifi- 

jeate under 402(c). 

|. CCA Ltd. had claimed that under the 

og Navigation Arrangement between 

S. and Canada which was effected 

jin 1929 and in effect until Aug. 1, 1938, 
(it possessed all of the authorization re- 
*\quired. Forster stated, however, that 
the company must have actually re- 
- |ceived a certificate from the Secretary of 
*' Commerce. 
On the question of whether CCA Ltd. 
is entitled to a certificate under 402(b) 
(which requires a showing that service 
~ [is required by public interest and that 
applicant is fit, wi)"ing and able), Forster 
‘said that the rec. d does not indicate 
that the company prior to Jan. 1, 1940 
“made any effort to be, or that it was at 
any time, independently able to carry 
jon its operations without financial aid 
and assistance from the incorporated 
lcompany (CCA Inc.—ed. note) in the 
loan of equipment and personnel.” 

.| At present there is an agreement be- 

« tween Ltd. and Inc. providing for bases 

‘ lof allocation of expenses and division 

“lof revenues derived by each company 

from all sources other than mail pay, the 

ireport noted. Ltd. contends that this 
relationship “is beneficial and _ that 

“neither company is controlled by the 

.jpther,” it said. “While the operating 

_jarrangement is undoubtedly beneficial to 

;PPlicant, it is doubtful if the record 

.pvould sustain findings that applicant is 

an independent operator and that its 

policies are not dictated by the officers 
of the incorporated company. 

:} “On the other hand, the record appears 
»o indicate that, except for different cor- 

‘porate nationalities, applicant and its 
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, Operation of Canadian Colonial Ltd. 
‘Not Needed, CAB Examiner Asserts 


U. S. affiliated company may be consid- 
ered for all practical purposes as a single 
corporate entity. 

“It appears that the most obvious 
justification for the operation by the 
applicant of a service parallel with that 
operated by the incorporated company 
was and is to receive mail compensation 
from the Canadian government. The 
record is silent on the question of whether 
the Canadian postal authorities would 
share a portion of the expenses for the 
carriage of Canadian mail southbound 
by the incorporated company.” 

If CCA Ltd. carries out its plans to di- 
vorce itself entirely from Inc., the re- 
sult would be “a competing foreign car- 
rier, diverting revenue from, and other- 
wise operating against, the interests of a 
U. S. carrier,” Forster said. Under these 
conditions Inc. would not be able to en- 
joy the economies under a joint operation 
and would probably require higher mail 
pay, he added. 

“By reference to the arrangements be- 
tween . Canada and the U.S... 
it is obvious that the Board is not under 
any international obligation to provide 
competition between a Canadian air car- 
rier and a U. S. air carrier over this 
route,” he stated 


Along the Lines 

UNITED AIR LINES now has eight 
daily round trips between New York and 
Pacific coast cities, plus additional inter- 
city schedules. There are 11 daily New 
York-Chicago round trips and 13 San 
Francisco-Los Angeles. The company is 
flying approximately 80,000 miles daily 
and states that there is a prospect that 
this will increase to 100,000 by mid-sum- 


mer. 
.e ¢€ «@ 


CONTINENTAL Air Lines recently in- 
augurated air mail service to Hutchin- 
son, Kan., on AM43, Wichita-Pueblo. 


* * * 


EFFECTIVE May 15, Pan American Air- 
ways will increase Seattle-Juneau-Fair- 
banks service from two to four trips 
weekly with Lockheed Lodestar equip- 
ment. Juneau-Fairbanks local service 
with Electras will be increased from one 
to three trips weekly. 


7- -+ @ 


SERVICE BETWEEN Chicago and Tra- 
verse City was inaugurated May 1 by 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. This ser- 
vice will be operated between May 1 
and Oct. 31 of each year. On May 2, the 
company placed DC-3 equipment into 
operation on its Detroit-Sault Ste. Marie 
route, replacing Boeing 247-D’s. 

> > - 

NEW ROUND TRIPS added by Ameri- 
can Airlines on Apr. 27 included: New 
York-Boston, New  York-Springfield, 
Syracuse-Cleveland, New York-Chicago, 
New York-Buffalo, New York-Syracuse- 
Rochester-Buffalo, Cincinnati-Chicago, 
Cleveland-Cincinnati, New York-Wash- 
ington and Memphis-Dallas-Ft. Worth. 

* * * 


AN AGREEMENT has been approved 
by the CAB under which American Air- 


1941 


@bituary 


MRS. GEORGE F. McLAUGHLIN, wife 
of the editor of Aero Digest, died in 
New York City on Apr. 18. 

WILLIAM T. RANDALL, 57, Philadel- 
phia sales engineer of Pangborn Corp.. 
Hagerstown, Md., died on Apr. 14. 


lines and Chicago & Southern establish 
the same schedule flying time between 
Chicago and St. Louis 

> = . 

UNITED AIR LINES states that the 
15th anniversary of the first privately 
contracted air mail route in the country 
was Apr. 6. The operation was that of 
Varney Air Lines, a predecessor division 
of United, between Pasco, Wash., and 
Elko, Nev., which began Apr. 6, 1926. 























Dr. J. V. Price Appointed 
American’s Asst. Surgeo, 
Dr. James y 
Price, who for 9 
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THIS IS THE TENTH of a series of maps showing new routes sought by th 
major airlines in applications to the Civil Aeronautics Board. Chicago & South 
ern’s present and proposed operations are shown above. 











SUMMARY OF U. S. AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS FOR FEBRUARY 


(Compiled by AMERICAN AVIATION from Reports to CAB ®) 
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ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 
in Propeller 


U™ recently no satisfactory method 
had been found for locating and meas- 
uring aerodynamic and dynamic unbalance 
in propellers. Hamilton Standard experimen- 
tal engineers now have found a way. 

In testing for aerodynamic unbalance, a 
large wire-mesh disc is placed in the air 
current behind a rotating propeller. If the 
propeller is in perfect aerodynamic balance, 


this disc remains at rest. If not, the disc 





the magnitude and angular position of unbal- 
ance can be determined. 

In testing for dynamic unbalance, the pro- 
peller is rotated on a flexibly supported arbor. 
Motion of the arbor, caused by dynamic 
unbalance, is electrically measured by in- 
struments which again reveal the armount and 
angle of unbalance. 

This new experimental achievement, typi- 
cal of Hamilton Standard’s constant research 


and development, promises 


oscillates around a fixed 
H A M L T O N to improve still further the 


axis, and its oscillations are 


indicated by instruments. S T A N D A R D operating smoothness and 
From these instruments P R O P 7 L L 7 R S reliability of propellers. 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ONE OF THE THREE DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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_All Aboard for a 
WESTERN AIR 


Vacation 


With foreign travel elimi- 
nated for the duration of the 
* war, America’s great national 

parks will be more popular 
, than ever this year. No other 
*, transportation system serves 
‘as many of these vacation- 
‘\lands as Western Air Lines 
‘which boasts of 16 national 

parks and monuments on or 
‘adjacent to its route. 


- Yellowstone. Direct service 
to West Yellowstone airport. 
“Scenic side trip available to 
_|transcontinental passengers 
\for only $15 round trip from 
\ Salt Lake City. 


| Grand Tetons. Seen in all 
_their majesty from Western 
‘Air Lines planes. Ground 
jtours to this beautiful park 
,and Jackson Hole from Idaho 
4 Falls or West Yellowstone. 


| Glacier Park. This magnifi- 
‘cent park and its Canadian 
‘neighbor Waterton Lakes are 
served directly from Cut 
“Bank, Montana, one hour by 
. ‘motor from park entrance. 


Canadian Rockies. Banff, 
Lake Louise, Yoho, Kootenai 
jand Jasper Parks are now 
easily reached via Western 
Air Lines and Trans-Canada 
Air Lines to Calgary, the 
eastern gateway to the Cana- 
‘dian Rockies. 


' Utah Parks. Zion, Bryce, 
. Cedar Breaks and Grand Can- 
“yon North Rim are linked 
‘\with a comprehensive system 
“of ground tours. Served via 
|Western Air Lines to Las 
Vegas. 


Boulder Dam. Las Vegas, 
irectly served by Western 
‘Air Lines, is the center of a 
ast recreational area which 
ncludes Boulder Dam, Lake 
\Mead, Grand Canyon (by 
at) and Death Valley. 


California Parks. Southern 
alifornia has three outstand- 
‘ing parks, Sequoia, King’s 
/Canyon and Yosemite. All are 
easily reached by Western 
jAir Lines and United Air 
ines to Fresno. 


Dude Ranches—Fishing. 
estern Air Lines traverses 
“the heart of the western dude 
Yanch country. Along its 
oute, too, is the nation’s 
“finest fishing and big game 
jrunting. 


: 











Fastest Transport 
(Continued from page 1) 








duction order is on hand and pro- 
duction of parts has been under way 
for some time. 

Development of the Constellation 
began two years ago with the great- 
est secrecy and not until late last 
tall did a few details begin to cir- 
culate through the industry. Pub- 
lication by Pan American Airways 
of a statement in its 13th annual 
report that it has 40 of the planes 
on order was a general signal for 
“breaking” the story. 

Non-stop flights across the U. S. 
in eight and one half hours will be 
easily possible with the new plane. 
A 10 to 12-hour trip to London will 
permit a round-trip within 24 hours. 
A 20 to 24-hour flight from Miami 
to Rio de Janeiro will be made pos- 
sible. 

It is reliably understood that 
Howard Hughes, motion picture 
producer, oil man, and holder of the 
round-the-world flight record, is 
the actual owner of the new plane 
and that the contract with Lock- 
heed was arranged personally by 
Hughes without action by the board 
of directors of TWA. Pan American 
was subsequently invited to partici- 
pate in the construction, thus cut- 
ting the per unit cost. Heaviest 
stockholder in TWA, Hughes was 
anxious, it is said, to provide TWA 
ag transport leadership in the 
U. S. 

It is understood that Hughes and 
Frye shopped around the manufac- 
turing industry on the west coast 
for a builder and settled on Lock- 
heed as being the logical plant. A 
closely guarded mock-up was built 
last year and has been seen by few 
outsiders. It is reported that Hughes 
and Frye had a secret entrance to 
the plant. 

Lockheed shelved its plans to 
build its projected four-engined Ex- 
caliber landplane when Hughes and 
Frye turned the Constellation con- 
struction job over to that company. 

Although the Priorities Board has 
given approval for the building of 
the prototype only, Washington offi- 
cials are warming up to the Con- 
stellation as a valuable asset in time 
of emergency. Because of its vast 
carrying power and range, the Con- 
stellation will out-perform by far 
any transport plane now in the 
works. 

The Constellation will be powered 
with four 2,500-hp. Wright engines, 
the largest radial engine so far 
available. One of the engines is re- 
ported to be in the Lockheed plant. 
The Constellation probably will be 
a proving ground for the new en- 
gines since the Army has no project 
far enough along for which engines 
of this horsepower can be used. The 
10,000 hp. in the Constellation will 
be far greater than power used in 
any U. S. airplane. 

The plane is of radically new de- 
sign, with a tricycle landing gear, 
and many innovations gleaned from 
Hughes’ experience in speed flights 
and long-range trips. Frye, who is 
one of the nation’s outstanding air- 
line pioneers and an operations ex- 
pert, has also contributed numerous 
features. 


The plane is designed for flying 
in the sub-stratosphere levels at 


- year. 


25,000 to 30,000 feet, with cabin 
supercharging that will retain a 
cabin pressure equal to normal fly- 
ing levels of 8,000 to 12,000 feet. 
Hughes and Frye, it is understood, 
anticipate that due to high speeds 
attained with a low percentage of 
power output flying costs will be re- 
duced approximately 20% with a 
consequent reduction of fares. 


Gross weight of the plane is 37 
tons. Useful load is said to be 16% 
tons or 33,000 lbs. Range of 5,000 
miles will bring about revolutionary 
changes in air transportation, espe- 
cially to points outside the U. S. 
The most distant point in the west- 
ern hemisphere will be not over 24 
hours away. 

Although both Lockheed and 
TWA maintained complete silence 
on the plane, it is said that the en- 
tire fleet of 80 planes now on order 
could land a full division of men 
in Alaska or the Canal Zone in 36 
hours, or put a division in Hawaii 
in 48 hours. 

It is also said that the fleet of 80 
planes could carry 10,000,000 pounds 
of cargo from Miami or New Or- 
leans to the Canal Zone in 48 hours, 
or evacuate a city the size of 
Brownsville, Tex., in a single day. 

The Constellation will operate at 
altitudes far beyond the range of 
anti-aircraft or attack planes. 

In its annual report issued re- 
cently, Pan American Airways said 
the planes “of advanced design pro- 
vide speed, range and carrying ca- 
pacity superior to any transport air- 
craft known to be planned for pro- 
duction, either in this country or 
abroad.” 

It is said that the construction of 
the Constellation will in no way 
affect the program for production of 
military aircraft. The tools, dies, 
jigs, etc., used in its construction 
are of special design and cannot be 
used for building any other type of 
plane, and few, if any, of the con- 
struction facilities could be con- 
verted to military aircraft produc- 
tion. Futhermore, the feeling has 
grown in Washington that long- 
range transports capable of carry- 
ing troops are urgently desired. 

The Constellation is TWA’s answer 
to the Douglas DC-4 program 
undertaken jointly by the airlines. 
Pan American, while entering into 
the original program, did not order 
DC-4’s, although Pan American- 
Grace Airways has done so. Ameri- 
can, United, and Eastern have 
DC-4’s on order. 

This 40-passenger four-engined 
plane is now under construction at 
the Douglas Aircraft plant at Santa 
Monica, Cal., and the first plane is 
scheduled for test flying later this 
The DC-4, however, is not 
expected to have the speed, range 
and carrying power of the Con- 
stellation. 

Frye has long been an advocate 
of long-range transport operations. 
TWA sponsored the development of 
the Boeing 307 Stratoliner, the first 
four-engined transport with super- 
charged cabin, and is currently fly- 
ing five of these planes on its trans- 
continental line. Pan American has 
three of the Boeing 307’s in opera- 
tion in the Caribbean. 


Develop Fast Transpor 





Howard Hughes 





Jack Frye 


Air Service Incorporated 

Incorporation of Franklin Aviation Inc. 
a new enterprise which will conduct: 
flying school, ground school and sale 
and service station for aircraft at Frank- 
lin Airport, Toledo, O., was announce 
recently by Lou Gross, president. Dale 
Lapham, veteran Michigan pilot, is vice 
president and operations manager of the 
company. 

The firm, which has purchased equip 
ment for charter and passenger sight 
seeing flights, plans to inaugurate an aerial 
taxi service between Franklin Airport 
and Toledo Municipal Airport when tran 
continental airline service is resumed 
from the city. 


Agency Changes Name 

West-Marquis Inc. is the new nam 
of West & Associates Inc., Architect 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal., it was a 
nounced recently. 

The firm handles the accounts of Ait 
craft Associates, Aero Industries Tech 
nical Institute, American School of Ait 
craft Instruments, United Flying School 
of America, Harvill Aircraft Die Casting 
Corp., Harvey Machine Co., Aircraft 
Tools Inc. and Pacific Aviation Club. 


School Plans New Building 

The William R. Moore School of Teth 
nology, Memphis, Tenn., has announced 
plans for a new $40,000 shop building 
which will permit the addition of cours 
in aircraft mechanics to its curriculum 
New unit will include about 5,000 sq. f 
of floor area. 
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«| permission to purchase 
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»,of Catalina Air Transport, Wilmington Transportation Co., 





| companies. 


American Airlines and Chicago & Southern are seeking to intervene in applica-° 


"certificate together with the operations specifications of American . . 
thorize it to serve Springfield .. .” 


a Bay City, Mich., for 60 days from May 1. 
operation, it is said. 
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APPLICATIONS 
Delta Air Corp. has filed application for extension of AM24 from the inter 
mediate point Columbia, S. C., to Knoxville via Charlotte and Asheville and/or 
Columbia-Knoxville via Spartanburg, Greenville and Asheville. 
Canadian Colonial Airways is seeking a temporary certificate for a New York- 


Nassau operation. Complete story on page 14. 

Eastern Air Lines on Apr. 29 filed applications for three new routes covering 
1,499 miles. Complete story on page 14. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has filed application for inclusion of Baltimore 
as an intermediate stop on AM14, Norfolk-Detroit, and for the consolidation of 


' its umnumbered passenger-property Pittsburgh-Baltimore route with AM14. 


American Airlines has filed applications for a stop at New London, Conn., on 


~'| AM18 and a stop at Worcester, Mass., on AMI18 and 21. 


W. R. Grace & Co. will file application for a New Orleans-Cristobal and/or 
Complete story on page 20. 


HEARINGS AND ORAL ARGUMENTS 
UAL—TWA—WAL Hearing Opens 
Hearing had opened as this issue went to press on TWA's applications for 
Los Angeles-San Francisco, amendment to AM37 to include Los Angeles, for 
mail service into Oakland; United’s application to include Visalia, Merced, 
Modesto, and Stockton on AMI11, and on Western Air Lines’ applications for 


El Centro-Los Angeles, Los Angeles-San Francisco, Los Angeles-San Francisco- 


Sacramento, and to include San Bernardino on AM13. 
Pan Am Rate Case Continues 
CAB investigation into the air mail rates being paid Pan American Airways Inc. 
on its Latin American routes continued during the past two weeks. Complete story 


om page 22. 
Delta Rate Case Heard 

Hearing was held in Washington recently on air mail rates being paid Delta Air 

Corp. Complete story on this page. 
TACA Hearing Concludes 

Hearing was held Apr. 25-May 5 on application of American Export Airlines for 
TACA. Complete story on page 20. 

PAA—Export Battle Opens 

CAB Examiner Thomas Wrenn opened hearing May 2 on applications of Pan 
American Airways and American Export Airlines for routes from New Orleans to 


Latin America. 
CAB DECISIONS 
PAA Gets Singapore 
Pan American Airways has been granted an extension of its trans-Pacific opera- 
tion from Manila to Singapore. Complete story on page 20. 
U. 8.-Canada Routes Awarded 
Three new routes between the U. S. and Canada were awarded by CAB and ap- 
proved by the President. Complete story on page 16. 
ham Order Reaffirmed 
CAB on Apr. 25 reaffirmed its order of Jan. 30 granting Eastern Air Lines a 
stop at Birmingham on AM5 with the condition that the city be served only on 
flights originating and terminating at New Orleans or points beyond and at Wash- 
ington or points beyond on AM5. 
Birmingham-New Orleans Non-stop Approved 
Inauguration of non-stop service between Birmingham and New Orleans by 
Eastern Air Lines on AM5 will not adversely affect the public interest, CAB ruled 


Apr. 25. 
Inland Denied Alliance Stop 
Inland Air Lines has been denied a stop at Alliance. Neb., on AM35. 
TWA Gets Reading; UAL Refused 

CAB on May 5 awarded TWA a stop at Reading, Pa., on AM2 and denied United 
Air Lines a stop at the same point. “A study of statistical data of record indicates 
that there is a greater community of interest and resultant flow of traffic between 
Reading ard cities served by TWA than between Reading and cities served by 


United,” CAB said. 
EXAMINERS REPORTS 
CCA Ltd. Not Required, Examiner Says 
Operation of Canadian Colonial Airways Ltd. between Montreal and New York 
is not required by the public interest, CAB Examiner Alfred Forster said in a 


‘proposed report on Apr. 25. Complete story on page 30. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Catalina Directorates Approved 


CAB has approved interlocking directorates involving W. J. Scott as controller 
and Santa Catalina 
Island Co., and has approved Woodward M. Taylor as director of the same three 


C&S, AA, Ask Intervention 
tions filed by Mercury Development Corp. for air mail pick-up routes. 


TWA Seeks Intervention 
TWA has asked permission to intervene in applications of United Air Lines for 


“a stop at Milwaukee on AM1 and for a Denver-Los Angeles route. 


AA Exempted 
American Airlines has been exempted from the provisions of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act so that it may engage in air transportation between Hartford, Conn., and 
points on AM21 west of Hartford “during such time as the air carrier operating 
- do not au- 


PCA Allowed Saginaw-Bay City Suspension 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has been authorized to suspend service at Saginaw- 
The airport is not suitable for DC-3 
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William i. 
Timbers, form 
erly with Kan- 
sas City South- 
ern Airlines, 
was recently 
named manager 
of surface trans- 
relations 


David w. 
Campbell, form- 
erly supervisor 
of reservation 
salesmen at Dal- 
las for Ameri- 
can, is now 
chief reserva- 
tions agent at Burbank. 

Fred J. Martin, agency 
tive of Pan American in 
has been transferred to 
district sales manager. 

Newly employed reservations sales 
personnel of United include L. I. 
Kiely and F. B. Hammond at New 
York; K. D. Walsh and N. D. Zech, 
Cleveland; William D. Jameson, V. 
Garrity, E. E. Van Horn and G. Car- 
penter, Chicago; E. F. Allery and R. 
Julian Lloyd, Denver; M. Adamson, 
Salt Lake; B. V. Birdsey, N. C. Wade, 


Angeles; Y. S. Monsen, F. J. Wilkinson, 
W. Watson, N. R. Milbank and Tex A. 
Boswell, San Francisco; L. Sjolande 
and M. B. Clasper, Portland, and G. 
Warren Averill and J. E. Dunnavan, 





Timbers 


representa- 
New York 
Seattle as 


Seattle. 

Bruce Shu- 
bert, who has 
been with 
Northwest at 
Chicago and 
Seattle, has 


been appointed 
to the staff of 
the company’s 
city ticket of- 
fice at 
apolis. 
work under the 
direction of 
Franklin Arm- 
. strong, dtm. 
S James Doyle, 
Shubert Edward Hend- 
rickson and Ellis Hallin have been as- 
signed to Northwest's reservations de- 
partment at Minneapolis airport. A 
new ticket agent, H. Kircaldie, was 
named at Milwaukee, and James 
Speers was transferred from Chicago 
airport space control division to the 
NWA Chicago city ticket office. Harley 
Christensen was transferred from 5Se- 
attle to Tacoma, and Russell Marsh 
from Spokane to St. Paul. 

Robert Barber has been named man- 
ager of UAL’s tour department in the 





NY traffic office, replacing Foster 
Knight, who was conscripted. 
Joe Terry, a New York City travel 


agent since 1919. has been appointed 
assistant to J. Herman Theilig, man- 
ager of American’s agency and foreign 
department. Jack A. Tompkins, 
Theilig’s former assistant, has been 
promoted to assistant district sales 


manager at Chicago 





Ingrid Flakstad, left, and Anne Med- 
vesek, right, have been appointed to 
Northwest's Seattle city ticket office 
staff. Both are graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Nicholas J. Murphy has been assigned 
to Pan American’s traffic department 
at Dinner Key, Miami. 

Northwest has transferred Russell C. 
Marsh from Spokane to the St. Paul 
district traffic office. Company has also 
named K. Sullivan ticket agent at 
Butte. 

New Penn-Central apprentice agents 
are: E. A. Davis, Akron; D. W. Espy, 
Baltimore; Owen F. Williams, Birming- 
ham; H. E. Saxton, Chicago; R. Lein- 





CAB Hearing Held on 
Delta’s Mail Rata 


HEARING was held in Washington 
28-29 before CAB Examiner Thomas} 
Wrenn on CAB investigation into the a, 
mail rates being paid to Delta Air Corp 

As a result of the hearing, CAB yy 
decide fair and reasonable rates for the 
company’s AM24, Charleston-Ft. Worg, 
Augusta-Savannah, and will set a m 
for the new AMS4, Atlanta-Cincinnag 

Delta's witnesses at the hearing & 
cluded L. B. Judd, chief accoun 
Laigh C. Parker, vice president- 
and C. E. Woolman, vice president-gm. 
eral manager. 

Testimony developed that for the pertec 
July 1, 1940, to Jan. 31, 1941, Deltag® 
ceived passenger revenue of 26.78 
mile on AM24, not including the 
gusta-Savannah extension, and for 
next eight months estimates a 10% 
crease. The company expects to 
an average of three passengers per 
enue-mile Augusta-Savannah, and 
on Atlanta-Cincinnati in the next 
months. 

After conclusion of these eight 
Delta expects a 20% increase in 
non-mail revenue and a 60% increase@ 
the extension and on AMS54. These ef 
mates cover the 12 months starting 
conclusion of the eight months. 

Parker stated that Delta is feeling & 
effects of competition from the enip 
of Eastern Air Lines into B 
and commented on EAL’s “lack of » 
operation” at that point. EAL, he si 
had failed to establish connections wit 
Delta’s more important schedules at Bi. 
mingham. Chicago & Southern’s ne 
route through Shreveport will also com. 
pete, he added. 

Jean (°C. Brawner, head analyst » 
CAB’s economic bureau, testified thy 
Delta's base rate as set by the Intersta: 
Commerce Commission was 29c per mik 
with base mileage of 105,000 miles pe 
month. However, during the 12 month 
ended Dec. 31, 1940, the company fiw 
in excess of this mileage and therefore r- 
ceived 26.19c, he said. If Delta had ben 
paid on the basis of all revenue miles 
flown, it would have received 19.67c, hk 
added. 
inger, B. L. Mathis, N. L. Wood ani 
Vernon Govier, Cleveland; F. L. Goodell, 
Norman Egger and D. W. Ireland, De 
troit; Dayton Brown, Grand Rapié 
D. T. Snow, Greensboro; D. W. Tow- 
send, Hickory; C. H. Taylor, Lansing 
W. D. Smith, Norfolk; M. M. Wadler 
T. M. Mittelhauser and D. W. Unger 
Pittsburgh; D. S. Sumrell, Rody 
Mount; M. Darlington, R. W. Mante- 
field, Max Barry, J. Cafferty ani 
J. H. Hayes, Washington. 
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Maer’ 


first officers’ 





stripes 
for American are Charles Evans at R 
Worth, Edward Cycon and Charles 3D 
Andrews both at NY. 

New employes in Pan Am’s east 
division communications are 


Wearing their 


Guzowski, Stephen Marcycki, Wi 
field Bemis and Arthur B. Thompa 
all based at Miami. Based at & 
Juan are Jose A. Fernandez a 
prentice airport operator, and Jul 
Bellber and William C. Werner as & 
port operators. 

Charles Tuma has been promote 
from mechanic to senior mechanic & 
line maintenance at American's M 
base. George Bell, formerly sens 
mechanic at NY, is now stationed # 
Detroit in the same position. 


Ralph Kistler Jr., Rosmond E. Blt 
velt and Samuel H. Giberson are 0 
student pilots at American's NY 
training school. Student pilots wal 
ferred from NY to Ft. Worth # 
Wayne Rutherford, Vernon Brow. 
Frederick G. Chambers and J 
Jenkins. 

Panair do Brasil (Pan Am) ™# 
added Capt. Affonso Celso 
Lt. Milton Castro, Lt. Mauricio As® 
Jatahy and Lt. Delio Jardim de Matt# 
as junior pilots. 
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THE DUAL automatic radio direc- 
tion finder, an important radio de- 
velopment enabling navigation in 
the “air ocean” rather than along 
range courses, was demonstrated re- 
cently on an 11,000-mile tour by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration’s 
Douglas DC-3 “laboratory” ship. 

Braniff Airways has announced it 
will become the first U. S. airline to 
install the equipment on its planes. 
Installation will begin about June 1. 
The equipment is being manufac- 
tured for Braniff by Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. at a cost of $36,850. 

The above picture shows the azi- 
muth indicator (round instrument 
with two needles midway between 
control wheels and above throttle 
knobs) of the dual automatic direc- 
tion finder installed in the CAA ship. 


Each of the needles is actuated by 
one direction finder and these are 
tuned by the two light-colored boxes, 
center above. The needle points con- 
tinuously toward the station to which 
its receiver is tuned. Thus, when one 
finder is tuned to a station ahead 
and one to a station behind, the 
pilot can fly a straight course between 
the two stations by keeping the needle 
in a straight line across the indica- 
tor. The direction finders can be 
tuned to broadcast or radio range 
stations. 

CAA states that the instrument is 
a “development of the last three years 
by radio engineers of the CAA and 
three manufacturers in collabora- 
tion.” The three manufacturers will 
soon have the instrument on the 
market, it was indicated. 





Simplified Radio Control Panel 





CONTRASTED with an average of 18 switches on the master radio control panel 





of transport planes, the panel (oblong white box) shown above in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration’s “laboratory” plane, has but five. Developed by 
CAA radio technicians, the panel is mounted above the plane’s windshield, and 
controls all radio equipment in the CAA plane as well as equipment already 
standard on transports. The two gray knobs, upper left and right, rotate the 
loop antennae of the new dual automatic direction finder. The two toggle 
Switches fastened together are the off-on switches for the plane’s transmitters 
and for connecting the microphones in the plane’s cabin with the pilot’s broad- 
— Black knob is a rheostat for controlling illumination on the azimuth 
— cator of the director finder; the single toggle switch is the master, turning 
oe for all radio equipment. Below, the two switches with ears are the 
—o switches for the two receivers of the direction finder. The 
= switch, center, below, is for automatic selection of the frequencies on 

ch the pilot desires to broadcast and listen. Other panels show regular trans- 
Port equipment. 
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NEED FOR SPEED 


J DAILY COAST-TO-COAST FLIGHTS 


shortest, 









fastest, Coast-t 

coast air route, TWA offers th 

convenience of fire daily flights. It's 

only 13 hours, 40 minutes from Los Angeles to 

New York—only 15 hours, 8 minutes from New 

York to Los Angeles when you travel aboard the 

Super Sky Chief,’ TWA Stratoliner—fastest of 

all transcontinental flights. With these unequaled 

coast-to-coast schedules, TWA offers frequent, 

convenient commuter service between the nation’s 
industrial centers 


‘ Ask your travel agent ov 
[WA Representative for 


om ple te niormation 


ey 
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; F PARTICULAR INTEREST to air- 
; lines where flight time, engine and 
accessory times are of importance is 

,* the new Underwood-Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machine built by Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Co., 1 Park Ave., New 
+. York. Equipped with the familiar 10-key 
| keyboard, this machine adds or sub- 
‘} tracts in 60th fractions for figuring 
, hours and minutes or minutes and sec- 
_" onds. Considerable versatility of appli- 
, cation is permitted by the use of an 
‘| extra key which disconnects the 60th 
-| feature and allows standard decimal op- 
» eration. 








ILLUSTRATED ABOVE is the new 
type of Drum Dumping Stacker as of- 
| fered by Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp.., 
>} 245 Walnut St., Watertown, Mass., for 
, handling the dumping of drums, barrels 
_) or other material containers. This im- 
proved type, in addition to offering all 
_the features of the standard Master 
| Stackers, is said to permit the control 
\ of the dumping operation by the opera- 
. tor from the floor. This should eliminate 
‘| the need for standing on boxes or im- 
| provised platforms. A self-locking worm 
.| makes it possible to hold the drum for 
' as long as desired at any position. Con- 
, trol from the floor permits the operator 
‘) to reverse the tilt of the container and 
-) thus, to slow down or stop the flow 
} of the material. 


2 

IT IS SAID that the Kolok Process, a 
recent development of United States 
} Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N. Y., will double the life of tex- 
tiles ranging from wool socks to aircraft 
upholstery or wall paneling fabrics. 
The process serves to materially lengthen 
fabric life by reducing internal friction 
of the individual fibers one upon the 
4} other. It is reported that this friction 
reduction is accomplished by the im- 
pregnation of the material with a 
4 special rubbery solution. It is further 
claimed that this treatment minimizes 
shrinkage, discourages moths and re- 
duces wrinkling. 

(Editor’s Note: We are wondering if 
this process may offer a possible solu- 
tion to the problem of using glass cloth 
in aircraft interiors. The major objec- 
tion to the glass cloth has been that its 
life is very short because of the friction 
of the tiny glass “rods” within the 
fabric. Could the Kolok Process be ap- 
plied to this type of material and would 
it lengthen life?) 


e 
LATEST IN THE LINE of Granco 
pumps, manufactured by Granberg 
4 Equipment Inc., Oakland, Cal., is the 
/Model HHF Transport pump which is 
‘Jrated at from 50 gallons per minute at 
4100 rpm. to 200 gallons per minute at 
3400 rpm. This unit was specifically de- 
) signed to meet the need for high speed 
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refueling of aircraft and for the speedy 
transmission of such fluids as high- 
octane gasoline and light solvents. A self 
priming unit. the HHF has no gears, 
blades, scoops, cams, washers or drag- 
ging motion; friction is minimized since 
the rotor is pivoted in the housing and 
does not touch it. The fluid is moved 
by a “squeezing action.” Two 3” suc- 
tion and two 242” discharge ports are 
provided; suction ports are horizontal 
discharge are vertical. Rotational direc- 
tion of the pump dictates the use of 
either one of the pairs of ports. A built- 
in relief valve is provided and is adjust- 
able from outside the pump; it is claimed 
to be shatter-proof. Shaft alignment is 
made permanent by the inclusion of 
an outboard ball bearing. The pump 
weighs 150 pounds and is less than a 
foot in both height and width. 
e 


EQUIPPED WITH U. S. Army Air 
Corps standard pads, power take-offs 
end electrical connections, a new line 
of DC motors, 1/100 to 3 hp. for air- 
craft application, has been introduced 
by Air Associates Inc., Bendix, N. J. De- 
tails of construction are as follows: 
Magnesium housings; shaft ball-bearings: 
fiber glass insulation impregnated with 
heat-resisting varnish; radio shielded: 
explosion-proof, internal fan or forced 
draft; 6, 12 or 24-volt circuit for con- 
tinuous or intermittent operation; series 
or shunt wound. Landing gears, transfer 
pumps, wing flaps or anti-icing pumps 
are said to be typical possible applica- 
tions. To meet commercial requirements, 
special shaft fittings or electrical connec- 
tions can be supplied. 


s 

LOW PLATFORM Airplane Scale is 
the trade-name of a new model in- 
troduced by Howe Scale Co., 1041 Scale 
Ave., Rutland, Vt. Equipped with a 
ramp to permit wheeling of the air- 
plane into weighing position, the scale 
has a capacity of 5,000 pounds. The 
beam graduations are single pounds to 
200 pounds and 200-pound increments 
are employed throughout the rest of 
the range. Castered at the ramp end of 
the platform, the unit may be made 
easily portable through the use of one 
of the company’s lift jack hooks on 
the beam end of the platform. In weigh- 
ing position, the platform is said to be 
only three inches above the floor or 
ground; leveling screws are installed 
at each of the four corners. Platform 
size is 36” by 48”. 


se 

LEAR AVIA Inc., Dayton, O., intro- 
duces a remote-control aircraft trail- 
ing antenna reel. It is said that the reel 
will pay out any predetermined length 
of antenna; automatic retraction be- 
fore landing may be realized by connec- 
tion of the reel’s controlling mechanism 
to the throttles, retractable landing gear 
or wing flaps. A bobbin, motor-drive 
unit and housing go to make up the as- 
sembly. The drive unit is one of the 
company’s motors which uses a magne- 
tic clutch and brake mechanism for 
engagement and release. The housing 
is made of fabric-base Synthane with a 
resin-varnish laminating vehicle. It is 
claimed that the tensile strength and 
other physical properties of the housing 
permit the assembly to absorb the vibra- 
tion as well as the drag of the weighted 
antenna. 12.000-volt electrical break- 
down tests have been withstood by the 
unit. 

a 

PRECISION TELESCOPIC systems 
which have contributed to medical sci- 
ence over a period of years are now 
offered for industrial applications by 
American Cystoscope Makers Inc., 1241 
Lafayette Ave.. New York, N. Y. The 
Wappler Industrial Telescope by illu- 
mination and a lens system is said to 
permit the accurate and detailed inspec- 


iation for May 
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inside of holes 


tion of the or tubes 
and other hard-to-get-at places. Four 
types of instruments available are: “for- 
oblique” which illuminates forward and 
to an angle of about 45 degrees with 
the longitudinal axis of the telescopic 
tube; “right angle,’’ which permits the 
inspection of the area at right angles 
to the tube; “direct,” illuminates and 
permits telescopic viewing of a symmet- 
rical area directly ahead of the tube 
and “retrospective’’ which, as the name 
implies, permits “looking back" from 
the tube end. 


* 

AVAILABLE WITH either air or elec- 
tric motors and with either 30 or 60 
gallon containers, small paint-circulat- 
ing systems for finishing-room use are 
offered by DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O. 
These systems supply a maximum of six 
production guns handling any such ma- 
terials as synthetic enamels, paints, var- 
nishes, shellacs and lacquers. The motor- 
speed reducer-pump combination is 
mounted directly on the lid of the tank 
on a small platform; to assure longer 
pump life, a mechanical seal replaces 
the ordinary packing gland. System A 
using a minimum internal diameter of 
'2”, will deliver fluid over a loop of noi 
more than 200 feet; System Buses 
an internal diameter of °*4” minimum 
and the loop can be 450 feet long. For 
materials difficult to keep in suspension. 
System C permits the recirculation of the 
fluid through the head of each gun. 


a7 

SAID TO PRODUCE two and one- 
half times the light intensity of an in- 
candescent lamp of the same power. 
the Engineers Fluorescent North’rn Lite 
has just been introduced by Frederick 
Post Co., Box 803, Chicago, Ill. It is 
designed to balance the heavy blue 
fluorescent lamp light and to give a 
neutrally colorless light that claims 
to make eye work quicker and easier. 
Height of the lamp above the drawing 
table may be varied up to 24 inches: 
the shade is vertically adjustable through 
a range of 180 degrees and horizontally 
through an arc of 360 degrees. A speci- 
ally pigment-treated reflector is used to 
give the “north daylight.’"" Model 2224A 
may be clamp-fastened to the drawing 


surface; 2224B provides a permanent 
screw-anchor attachment. 
s 














ECLIPSE AIR BRUSH Co. Inc., 400 
Park Ave., Newark, N. J., announces the 
metal ring guard, illustrated above, for 
use on its Portable Pneumix air-motored 
agitators. This metal ring acts as a stand 
providing an easy means of storing the 
agitator inasmuch as it eliminates the 
necessity for suspending the mixer when 
not in use. The four supports that hold 








the ring also serve to protect the shy 
and prevent its getting out of alignmey 
The ring itself protects the propelie 
from contact with the mixing Vessel 
The addition of the guard, according » 
the manufacturer’s claims, does not » 
any way affect the performance of th 
line of mixers: fire-proof and explosion. 
proof at any speed up to 6000 rpm. 





THE PRESENT WAR has indicated the 


need for a special spark plug to b 
used in substratosphere and _ possibly 
stratosphere flight with the much higher 
output engines being developed. It is 
claimed that the A-C Division of Ge- 
eral Motors Corp. has made an impori- 
ant contribution toward filling this need 
by the introduction of their new type 
plug for aircraft use. Above is a 
illustration of the inspection of the 
new plug. This spark plug is said tw 
function efficiently at altitudes and in 
the high output engines; the U. S. gov- 
ernment and engine manufacturers have 
been taking the entire output. The plug 
is new in design and material: its cer- 
amic insulator is next to the diamond 
in hardness. 


NEW EASE in cleaning the interiors of 
commercial aircraft is claimed for the 
recently introduced Sparton Vibromatic 
Cleaner, made by Sparks-Withington 
Co., Jackson, Mich. Heretofore, it has 
been considered undesirable or even 
dangerous in many cases to use the con- 
ventional type cleaning machine in the 
ships or hangars because of the possi- 
bility of electric motor sparks in @ 
atmosphere of gasoline fumes. The 
Sparton Vibromatic, operating entirely 
on compressed air pressure, transforms 
the steady air pressure into a beating 
pulsating vibration. It is said that this 
vibration will effectively break up and 
remove all dust, dirt and sand from 
floors, upholstery or decorations. The 
unit can be operated from any standard 
air outlet. Complete with cloth receiv- 
ing bag. extension tubing. high pressurt 
hose and attachments for removing 
water and cleaning fluids, the Vibromatc 
retails for $20.75. 


6 

BY STRETCHING a seamless Neoprene 
tube between an outer and an inner tube 
of stainless steel and permitting the 
Neoprene to then resume its initial con 
dition, Harris Products Co., 5424 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich., pre 
vides a mechanical bond between the 
two materials by radial pressure. This 
method of manufacture is said to make 
possible ratings of 150 pounds pe 
square inch axial load for the company’s 
new line of “Torflex’’ engine and 
shock mounts. It is claimed that this 
process permits the low cost manufat 
ture of special sizes or small lots. Th 
use of Neoprene provides resistanc 
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RCA’s NEW THREE-WAY aviation 
portable radio, at left, is an efficient 
receiver for bringing in CAA weather 
reports, radie range courses, and air- 

control tower signals, in addition 
to standard broadcast programs. The 
unit, produced by the aviation radio 
section of RCA Manufacturing Co., 
Camden, N. J., operates on self-con- 
tained dry batteries, or from an AC or 
DC electric outlet. List price is $39.95, 
less batteries. It is designed as Model 
AVR-102. 


Lear Avia Inc., Dayton, O., has an- 
nounced development of a new two- 
way portable radio, originally designed 


4dmerican 


RCA and Lear Portable Radios 





for military use and now adapied for 
commercial and export uses. Center 
photo shows the method of storage of 
microphone and telegraph key inside 
of hinged back door. At right is an 
illustration of the control panel of 
the new unit, known as Learadio Model 
TRM-204. The unit operates in the 
3000-6C00 kes. band, and provides a 
definite means of communication be- 
tween a ground station and aircraft 
in flight. Only installation provisions 
necessary are an antenna and a 12- 
volt DC supply. Unit is comprised of 
a small 10-watt transmitter and a com- 
panion receiver, both housed in a single 
carrying case. 





either oil or ozone at high alti- 
tudes and the stainless steel resists the 
salt-water air corrosive effect that may 
be present at lower altitudes. 
= 
“SELF-SEALING Couplings’ offered 
by Aeroquip Corp., 303 S. East Ave., 
Jackson, Mich., permit aircraft fluid- 
carrying lines to be disconnected and 
reconnected at any point where they 
are applied in the system without fluid 
loss and without the application of either 
shut-off or check valves. These couplings 
manufactured in sizes for %4” to 14%” 
tubes are supplied with standard 811 Air 
Corps and fittings. Riveting or bolting 
flanges permit bulkhead-type attachment 
on firewalls or similar sections. Backing- 
off of the union nut releases both right 
and left-hand springs which actuate two 
inner valves, seating them against 
flanges, thus sealing both ends of the 
separated line. 


- 

ANDREWS AND PETRILLO Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., will be the manu- 
facturers and marketers of a_ rivet- 
sorter that has been developed by 
Glenn L. Martin Co. Said to be par- 
ticularly applicable to aircraft factories 
where appreciable amounts of rivets ac- 
cumulate on the shop floors in the course 
of the day, the machine permits effi- 
cient, high-speed reclamation of these 
rivets. It automatically separates and 
sorts all rivets delivered to it according 
to length, type of head and diameter. 


Literature Available 


Blackhawk Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has issued a new 40-page 
catalog featuring 1941 developments 
in socket, boxtype, tension, and spe- 


clalty wrenches for industrial, con- 
struction, and aviation fields. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il.. 


has issued a 36-page, two-color cata- 
log (Form 6425), listing the more than 
50 products manufactured by the com- 


pany. 

Chicago Metal Hose Corp., Maywood, 
Ill, has published a portfolio, No. 
AG-77, covering flexible connections. 
conduit, and fittings for aircraft. 

Chicago Rivet & Machine Co., 1830 
S. 54th Ave., Chicago, Ill., signaling its 
entrance into the aircraft industry, 
has published a 16-page brochure tl- 
lustrating four models of automatic 
riveting machines designed for setting 
aircraft rivets. 

Federal Telegraph Co., 200 Mt. Pleas- 
ant Ave., Newark, N. J., is distribut- 
ing literature on its multi-unit radio 
transmitting equipment. 

G & N Manufacturing Co., 11610 
Madison Ave., Cleveland, O., has pre- 
Pared a coming pitntetning photo- 

and s cation: ie- 
casting —— Ss on its die 


End Loading Unit Ups 
Fixed Antenna Range 


To increase transmitting range of fixed 
aircraft antenna used with low power 
transmitting equipment. Air Associates 
Inc., Bendix, N. J., has developed an an- 
tenna end loading unit (AR-6) which 
combines the functions of a loading coil 


—s 





and antenna insulator. Its mounting posi- 
tion at the open end of the antenna en- 
ables the end loading unit to perform the 
double duty of a loading coil and antenna 
insulator. 

Advantages of the end loading unit in 
conjunction with a fixed antenna, over 
a reel or training antenna include, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer: Greatly re- 
duced initial and installation cost, weight 
only a fraction of reel system, and no 
need for reeling antenna in and out. 
Transmitting radiation efficiency is said 
to compare favorably with the trailing 
wire antenna. 


Western Electric Designs 


Compact Radio Receiver 


A two-unit midget aircraft radio re- 
ceiver which also serves as an interphone 
has been designed by Western Electric 
Co. The new instrument, known as the 
33-A radio receiver, may be tuned con- 
tinuously or operated as a crystal con- 
trolled unit on two “spot” frequencies. 

The radio frequency unit of the re- 
ceiver, containing all the controls, is de- 
signed to mount near the pilot or opera- 
tor. The audio-power unit may be in- 
stalled anywhere in the plane, base 
down, within the limits imposed by the 
interconnecting cable and battery cable. 
This unit comprises the intermediate fre- 
quency amplifier and second detector, 
together with the continuous wave oscil- 
lator, audio-frequency amplifier and dyn- 
amoter power supply. 

The apparatus weighs 18 Ibs. 7 oz. com- 
plete with crystal equipment. 


Hancock Resigns at PT 


Robert H. Hancock, superintendent of 
maintenance of Allegheny County Muni- 
cipal Airport, Pittsburgh, since 1931, re- 
signed recently to become a ground school 
instructor with Graham Aviation Co. 
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T’S as easy, nowadays, to 

kill an engine fire as it 
is to uusnap your safety 
belt. A quick pull, or the 
turn of a valve, and fire is 
doomed to a 3-second 
death. 








MOBILE FIRE FIGHTER 
FOR SMALL AIRPORTS 
This little trailer carries a big 
fire-fighting wallop—six 50-lb. 
cylinders of carbon dioxide, 100 
ft. hose and special nozzle, 4 
portables for small fires. A brand 
new development in airport fire 
control. Write for information. 





GS 
Get a Stranglehold on Fire with 


The RING OF 
PROTECTION! 


@ A slender metal ring 
does the trick...a ring in 
the engine compartment 
harnessed to a small cylin- 
der of carbon dioxide. It 
strangles fire in a fast-ex- 
panding cloud of carbon 
dioxide snow-and-gas that pen- 
etrates to every inch of space 
where fire may lurk. That's 
how LUX Built-In Extinguish- 
ing Systems guard against en- 
gine blazes. 

LUX Flame Detectors give 
instant alarm. A directional 
valve on multi-engined planes 
enables pilot to flood with LUX 
gas any motor which is in 
distress. 

Do you have all information 
on LUX Built-In Systems ? 
Write today for your free copy 
of ‘White Magic.” 








Walter Kidde & Company 


INCORPORATED 
539 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Americanization of Latin American 
(Continued from page 3) 








well integrated local feeder airlines, 
and to extend the routes and step up 
the frequency of our international 
air carriers operating south of the 
Rio Grande. . . 

“Our first line of national defense 
is on those fronts in Europe, Africa 
and China which are being so gal- 
lantly defended. However, while we 
concentrate our greater effort be- 
hind this first line, we must not 
neglect our second line against 
which the same anti-democratic 
forces, using different tactics, are 
assiduously driving. 

“The quickest, surest way to make 
ineffectual the Axis strategy of in- 
filtration, and eventual economic, 
cultural and possibly political sub- 
jugation of the ericas, is to 
hasten the s y realization of an 
all-around hemisphere inter-rela- 


“| tionship which is contemplated by 
the purely democratic and unsel- 


fish ‘Good Neighbor’ policy. 
j “This can best be 


ment.” 


achieved 
through our unstinted assistance to 
.' Latin American airline develop- 


Today, Taylor said, an initial in- 
vestment of less than $10,000,000 and 
about 40 planes will meet the im- 
mediate requirements. “It is esti- 
mated that there are now about 
114 transport planes in Latin Amer- 
ica, exclusive of those used by our 
international lines. About 60% or 
68 of these are of American make, 
leaving about 46 planes of European 
origin.” 

Within the next few years, he said, 
we should allocate about $100,000,- 
000 to support the expansion of U. 
S. airlines offering main-line ser- 
vices throughout the Americas and, 
without exerting control, provide 
the means for expansion of locally 
owned and operated feeder air 
transport systems in proportion to 
the needs of every South and Cen- 
tral American state. 

“Since the German and _ Italian 
governments, even in the midst of 
war, find it of sufficient value to 
their national interests to continue 
pumping aviation subsidies into 
South America, our government 
must be awakened, in time, to the 
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a is no substitute for TIME—the most 
vital ingredient in national defense prepa- 
ration. It is inelastic, limited, and highly 
‘4 perishable. Air transportation, however, is 
actually helping to create a new supply of 
time by enabling men to make more efficient 
use of it—saving hours of travel time and 
expediting the conduct of their businesses. 
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fact that we are fully justified in do- 
bigger job which is so 
easily within our power. 
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Taylorcraft at Alliance 
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COMPLETION OF A $200,000 expansion project of Taylorcraft Aviation Cm} Corps) - 
raises the company’s productive capacity of lightplanes at 1 

than 300%. In four years Taylorcraft has grown to second place in sales wf Corps) - 
production of lightplanes and has increased its payroll from eight men to # 


Alliance, 0. maj P. R. Ma 


“Specifically, we advocate, and 
this thinking is not without author- 
ity, that we ‘lease-lend’ whatever is 
necessary — be it $100,000,000 or 
$200,000,000—to accomplish, with the 
least delay, the Americanization and 
fullest possible expansion of com- 
mercial aviation in this hemisphere. 

“If any consideration is to be 
given to the future of aviation—our 
principal defense industry—we are 
already rather late in making a start. 
While Latin America cannot, at best, 
offer sufficient business to sustain an 
extensive part of our augmented 
productive capacity, still a Latin 
America which aviation-wise is all 
American will be a most useful 
illustration, beyond our borders, of 
what can be accomplished through 
the use of our equipment and ex- 
perience. 

“This should help to reopen to 
our producers and operators a great 
many other markets which might 
otherwise be turned into dumping 
grounds for remodeled bombers and 
out-moded transports which, at low 
cost, will be rolling off European 
production lines after the war. 

“When a military pilot goes aloft 
he takes his parachute along with 
him. He hasn’t time to manufacture 
one after he gets into trouble; the 
same is true of our aviation indus- 
try on which we have placed so 
much dependence—when the bottom 
falls out of this military demand for 
planes and allied equipment, then, 
if you want to keep turning the pro- 
ductive machinery, built up latterly 
at great public expense, you will 
have to provide the ‘parachute’— 
commercial business—in advance.” 

In conclusion Taylor summarized 
the task as follows: 

First, there must be a recognition 
by our government of the defense 
necessity of providing against the 
further aviation aggression of the 
Americas by Axis powers. 

Second, our operators must sub- 
ordinate their selfish interests and 
cooperate fully in advancing avia- 





Sperry G; 
Chand '‘er- 
(Air —— 
i Co 
tion, free of un-American influeng a Er 
throughout the hemisphere; the pj $470.265 (4 
gram must not be retarded | Allison I 
bickering over which corporate ae 
tities shall or are best qualified] .emblies, $ 
operate or participate in the open H. D. Le 
tion of the main and feeder jy] Edgewate 

services. Corps). 
Third, the manufacturers must} ee 

granted the necessary encour oun. 
ment and authority by our goven} Quincy ¢ 
ment to proceed rapidly with | Biackhaw 
design and production of those ai ad 
vanced types of transport plane- 915953883 ( 
with special emphasis on freighter] ~ Goodyear 
—which will assure continuance ¢] $822,510 (A 
commercial air supremacy not on} _ AC Spar’ 
in America but throughout th 5 

world - 
; Blackme! 

“The all-American aviation bons} Corps). 
—implemented liberally by ‘leag.| Pratt & 
lend’ monies—if welded properly | “zcraft © 
and without delay, will preserve ow oon 

security and contribute materially) corps). 
to the post-war salvation of avis-| Scintilla 
tion, our key defense industry.” wey 
Texas A. & M. Names M. y $ 
Two to Aviation Staf —- 

Edgar J. Lesher and Paul R. Higgs | Corps). 
have been appointed to the staff of th B.LB. C 
department of aeronautical engineerix Manning 


at the Agricultural and Mechanical G-| (Air Corps 


lege of Texas, according to Dr. H. W. Ba- Hayes Ir 
low, department head. (Air Corps 

Lesher was formerly connected wit ty 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., while Higgs (Naval Ait 
was transferred from the mechanical@-| © Texas Cx 
gineering department of the college. Champio 


Enrollment in the department of aen- 
nautical engineering now exceeds W 
students, Dr. Barlow stated. 


New California Company 
to Make Airplane Paw 


NATIONAL Machine Products, mar 
facturer of airplane parts, was 
incorporated in California and has t#@ 
over the Los Angeles factory of 
tional Postal Meter Co. Louis H. 
grave has resigned as chairman of 
board of National Postal Meter to 
the new firm, while Robley F. 
formerly vice president of the 
meter concern, becomes vice 
and general manager. 

Backlog of the new company, 
employs 240 workers, is in exces ® 
$200,000. f 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS L TIO N 


Awards of $25,000 and Over 
AT STAND-BY 





Release Date Shown 
AIRCRAFT 


Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash 4 29, airp.anes and spare parts, $17,201,352 
(Air Corps). 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Cal., 4/30, airplanes and spare parts 
$43,52],300 (Air Corps). 
MISCELLANEOUS 






Meriam Co., Cleveland, O., 4/22, manometers, $39,136 (Air Corps). 

Hayes Mig. Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich., 4/22, parachutes, $145,500 (Navy). 

Switiik Parachute & Equipment Co., Trenton, N. J., 4/22, parachutes, $184,000 (Navy) 
Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 4/24, aircraft cameras, $69,300 (Navy). 
Pioneer Parachute Co. Inc., Manchester, Conn., 4/24, parachutes, $425,255 (Navy) 
s Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 4/25, computer assemblies, $472.479 
b Cin 

» Re 

es wy 

to # 


(Air Corps). 
Hayes industries Inc., Jackson, Mich., 4/25, wheel and brake assemblies, $86,424 


(Air Corps). : ‘ 
Aluminum Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 4/25, aluminum foil, $165,563 (Air 


REQUIRES AUXILIARY POWER 


Plenty of calls for auxiliary electric power 
when big Navy patrol bombers are standing by. 
Lights, heat, electric hoists, galley, radio, and 
engine starting when the action begins .. . re- 
quire dependable Lawrance Auxiliary Power- 
plants. 


Corps) - 
Pp. R. Mallory & Co. Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 4/25, shackle releases, $85,800 (Air 
Corps) - 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 4/25, instruments, $116,000 (Air Corps). 
Chand'er-Evans Corp., South Meriden, Conn., 4/25, maintenance parts, $132,610 
(Air Corps) . 
Sheli Co. Lid., New York, N. Y., 4/25, aircraft fuel, $185,000 (Air Corps). 
ence, Pump Engineering Service Corp., Cleveland, O., 4/25, fuel and vacuum pumps 
pn. $470,265 (Air Corps). 

Allison Division, General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind., 4/25, engines, $96,016 
(Air Corps). 
© @f Curtiss Propeller Division, Curtiss-Wright Corp., Caldwell, N. J., 4/25, blade as- 
led if semblies, $147,434 (Air Corps). 
per: H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., Kansas City, Mo., 4/25, flying suits, $80,244 (Air Corps) 
> hp Edgewater Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 4/25, adapter assemblies, $158,492 (Air 
Corps) . 
Hayes Industries Inc., Jackson, Mich., 4/25, wheel assemblies, $26,075 (Air Corps) 
sti Continental Electric Co. Inc., Newark, N. J., 4/25, powerplants, $154,998 (Air 












Tags§ Corps). 
ven- Quincy Compressor Co., Quincy, Ill., 4/25, compressors, $68.917 (Air Corps). 
1 th Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 4/25, jack assemblies, $69.120 (Air Corps). ra 
» af Reliance = Lar} ee I., — =. ee pe Rg Corps). a 
fog G eay rera Orp., » Ow ° ucational order for t w 5, 
| us ae Coy —— LAWRANCE enaineeRING 
hten Gocedyear Tire & Rubber Co. Inc., Akron, O., 4/26, wheel and brake assemblies, 
ed} $822,510 (Air Corps). 
on! AC Spark Plug Div., General Motors Corp., Flint, Mich., 4/28, spark plugs, $1,- AND RESEARCH (0) 10) ;7,\ TION 
*} 149,987 (Air Corps). 
tk} “Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, O., 4/28, spark plugs, $1,419,004 (Air Corps). Linden, New Jersey 
- Blackmer Pump Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 4/28, fuel transfer pumps, $60,000 (Air 
Corpse). 
ase- Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., United Aircraft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn., 4/29, 
erly | aircraft engines, $1,749,639 (Air Corps). 
. Eagle Parachute Corp., Lancaster, Pa., 4/29, parachutes, $105,095 (Navy). 
oh Titeflex Metal Hose Co., Newark, N. J., 5/2, manifold assemblies, $257,760 (Air 
Y | Corps). 
via- Scintilla Magneto Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Sidney, N. Y., 5/2, manifold assem- 
4 blies, $126,000 (Air Corps). OVER THE 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., United Aircraft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn., 5/2, 
ee anes the. baie Ave C Bendix, N. J., 5/2 
ioneer Instrument v.. Ben viation Corp., Bendix, N. J., . meter as- 
| semblies, $111,402 (Air Corps). ASSEMBLY LINE 
af | Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, Pa., 5/2, engine parts, $110,177 (Air Corps). 
| General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 5/2, parts and assemblies, $58,918 (Air 
| “oe. j Set No. 
te| HL.B. Corp., New York. N. Y., 5/2, flying jackets and trousers, $57,172 (Air Corps). 
ig | Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 5/2, gage assemblies, $27,700 6 
“| (Air Corps). ie 4 
ar. Hayes Industries Inc., Jackson, Mich., 5/2, wheel and brake assemblies, $32,670 ve” Drive 
(Air Corps). 
ith H. Bernstein & Co., Chicago, Ill., 5/2, flying jackets and trousers, $27,812 (Air Corps). 
ins Star Machine Manufacturers Inc., Bronx, N. Y., 5/2, solenoid assemblies, $28,356 
(Naval Aircraft Factory). 
> Texas Co., New York, N. Y., 5/2, aviation gasoline, $72.750 (Navy). 
Champion Spark Plug Co., O., 5/3, spark plugs, $25,829 (Air Corps). 
f0- 
4 | —- ———. — —- ———— — — a 


Minute Inspection 


Ween a kit of better wrenches is wanted to speed as- 
sembly operations, and needed in quantity throughout the plant, 
Williams Set No. 6 is the answer. Its 10 “Super-sockets” and 9 
drivers form combinations carefully keyed to a great variety of 
services. Such versatility in a set this size, added to the typical 
Williams quality so well known to aviation management and labor, 
makes No. 6 economical to buy for many departments. Ask for 
specifications of this and other sets, and for valuable data about 
Williams Drop-forgings. 


J. H. Williams & Co., “The Wrench People,” 225 Lafayette St., New York, 
N.Y. Western Warehouse and Sales Office: Chicago. Works: Buffalo 


> TOOL HOLDERS + LATHE DOGS - “C" CLAMPS » WRENCHES 


SIC 


DROP-FORGINGS OF SPECIAL DESIGN MADE TO ORDER « 
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INSPECTION BENCHES in the new engine assembly building at Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Division of United Aircraft Corp. After initial testing, each engine 
is completely disassembled, and all its parts are laid out on one of the benches 
im this long row for minute inspection. Noticeable over each bench is a battery 
of fluorescent lights which give shadowless illumination. — 
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Labor Review 
Martin, Fairchild Labor Disputes 
Settled Without Production Loss 


LABOR difficulties at two east 
coast aircraft plants were settled 
during the past fortnight as differ- 
ences that led to a walkout by 27 
of 17,000 employes at the Glenn L. 
Martin plant in Baltimore were 
































for a 10-cent-an-hour wage increase 
which the company refused. Glenn 
L. Martin, president, said the strike 
never threatened the firm’s $350,- 
000,000 war orders. Martin de- 
clared the walkout had resulted in 
“no change whatever in the rela- 
tionship between the company and 
its employes” and that “no separate 
agreement has been made by the 
company with anybody.” 


smoothed over and new contracts 
were signed by representatives of 
Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, 
N. Y., and the CIO local, removing 
a strike threat. 

Cause of the walkout at the Mar- 
tin plant was the workers’ demand 


Giving the union’s version of the 
strike, UAW-CIO Regional Direc- 
tor H. L. Smith stated that the 
walkout “won recognition for the 
UAW-CIO in all departments where 
it has members and reinstatement 
of the 27 hammermen whose dis- 
charge caused the walkout. As the 
number of strikers grew into the 
thousands the management weak- 
ened until a victorious settlement 
was reached.” 

Union officials added that charges 
would be filed with the NLRB al- 
leging that the company made “un- 
warranted discharges and discrim- 
inations against workers” and that 
the independent union at the plant 
is “company-inspired”. “Wage in- 
creases will be coming through as 
soon as we pick up a few more 
members,” one union leader stated. 
The CIO claims 3,200 members at 
Martin. 
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600 miles per hours 
A ROUTINE TEST FOR 
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Aircraft Index at 750 
Using the 1935-39 average as 100, 
production in the aircraft industry 
adjusted for seasonal variations, was 


placed at 750 in March in a recent 
Federal Reserve System survey. Feb- 
ruary’s figure was 728 and Mar. 1940 
was 299. 

Next highest production rate in U. 


S. industry in March 
ing where the index stood at 


was shipbuild- 
321 








No time was lost at the Fairchild 
plant which has over $20,000,000 in 


war orders. Terms of the contract 
were not announced pending rati- 
fication by the union membership 
Workers had asked for a 10-cent- 
an-hour wage increase and a closed 
shop. 

Meanwhile, a strike by the UAW- 
CIO closed three plants of Ex- 
Cell-O Corp. at Detroit, Mich., May 
6. Federal Conciliator L. F. Rye 
said more than 95 per cent of the 
firm’s tool-making production was 
for war contracts. He estimated 
the stoppage affected 3,000 men 
called when 


The walkout was 
unionists refused a _ five-cent-an- 
hour wage boost, holding out for 
10 cents. 

Vultee to Pay Premiums 
Vultee Aircraft Inc. has an- 


nounced that it will assume prem- 
ium payments on group life in- 
surance policies held by employes 
who volunteer or who are called 
into the armed forces. 
Union Paper Out 

First issue of the American Air- 

craft Builder, official organ of the 
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yy Army Air Corps test flight 
takes the measure of every com- 
ponent part of the ship. When the 
pilot pulls out of a dive, vibrations 
of plex an predictable char- 
acter occur. Fastenings at every point 
in the ship must be able to ride out 
these vibrations . .. both in the test 
and during the years of service that 
follow. 

More than 200,000,000 Elastic 
She Nuts... on every possible aircraft 
application ... under every condition of 
) + -+- over a period of fourteen years 
-.. have proved that they stay r 
all test and field service conditions. 


That is why these self- 
locking nuts are the over- 
whelming choice of en- 
gineers charged with the 
performance of the fittings 
which they specify. 
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FACTORIES IN LOS ANGELES 


SPEED UP.. CLEAN UP! 


FOR THE PERFECT ETCH THAT RESULTS IN FLAWLESS 
SPOT WELDING USE TURCO W. O. No. 1 
SPECIFY the new, improved Turco method employing Turco W. O. No. 1 for faster, 
safer, controlled etching of aluminum prior to spot welding. A quick dip, a rinse— 
that’s all! The aircraft industry is learning daily how thoroughly Turco W. O. No. 1 
etches, dissipates oxide films and removes residual soil if any. Its use assures the 
smooth, super-strong, enduring weld the aviation industry is demanding today. 
Write Turco For Authoritative Information on Any Cleaning or Processing Problem 
Turco Products, Inc., 6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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AND CHICAGO *« WAREHOUSES AT PRINCIPAL AVIATION CENTERS 





UAW-CIO aircraft drive, was 
lished late in April, accordi 






Director Richard T. Frankensee | VL 


The paper is intended for 
locals and plants in the procegg of 
organization. 
Wage Increase Granted | 
Thompson Products Inc., Cley..| 
land, O., recently announced a om. 
eral five-cent-an-hour wage j, 
crease for 4,700 employes. 


Further Rise Sought 

National Association of Die Cay 
ing Workers (CIO), recently yi. 
torious in a bargaining election » 
five Cleveland plants of Aluminuy 
Company of America, has Stated 
that it will ask for increases abgy 
the eight-cent boost granted by jy 
company in April. 

Six-Day Week Rejected 

Curtiss-Wright Airplane Divisig 
employes at Buffalo, N. Y., recenjy 
rejected a working schedule whid 
would enable the plant to increg 
the work week to six days. A ne 
vlan is to be submitted. 

NLRB Elections 

Recent NLRB election at Airers 
Accessories Corp., Burbank, ( 
gave International Association ; 
Machinists (AFL) 48 votes and Ab 
aco Employees Association (Ink 
pendent) 96. At Aro Equipme 
Corp., Bryan, O., an election gap 
the IAM-AFL 255 of 297 votes, 

Strike Authorized 

UAW-CIO recently authorized; 
strike at Bendix Products Divisig 
of Bendix Aviation Corp., Sou} 
Bend, Ind., if the company refuss 
to grant a 10-cent-an-hour wage ip. 
crease. 


In. 








United Aircraft Boosts Pay 
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Approximately 18,000 employes o|@™ployme: 


Pratt 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Divi- 
sions of United Aircraft Corp. # 
E. Hartford, Conn., 


an hour; while 3,000 others at Strat-| 
ford, Conn., received smaller boosts | 
The firm estimated the increas) 
which followed by less than fire 
months a similar boost granted i 
December, will total $3,000,000 : 
year. 
Boeing Union Suspended 
Charging that the Boeing Aircrai 
Employes Aeronautical Mechanic 
Union (AFL) had been “a long- 
suffering victim of Communist str- 
tegy,” Harvey W. Brown, grax 
lodge president, recently suspended 
the local from the parent Interm 
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ion x] STATING THAT “on-the-job” 
minun}.-cidents in the U. S. aircraft indus- 
Stateliry during 1940 injured over 5,600 
above workers, Rep. John McCormack (D., 
.) recently told the House that 
ting time lost totaled 580,518 
| days, or the equivalent of a year’s 
Visiq work by 2,322 men. 

“With 164,920 employes engaged 





cen: 
ae in the production of planes at the 
creagfclose of 1940, the industry as a 


whole had an accident frequency 
rate of 17 for each million man- 
hours of production,” Rep. Mc- 
Cormack declared. 

“Due to the step-up in production 
necessitated by national defense 
orders and the necessity of training 
thousands of new workers, the air- 
craft industry may expect a 10 to 15 
per cent increase in the number 
of accidents in 1941 unless drastic 
remedial steps are taken,” Rep. Mc- 
Cormack concluded. 

Meanwhile officials of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics stated that the 
defense program is being delayed 
more because of industrial injuries 
than because of strikes. They at- 
tribute the rise in accidents in the 
_ aircraft industry to rapid expansion, 
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Industry’s Accident Rate 
Hit by Rep. McCormack 


Further Increase in Injuries Predicted Unless 
Drastic Steps are Taken; 580,518 Days 
Declared Lost in 1940 


ployes, and overcrowding in plants. 

The Bureau indicated that the 
accident rate in the aviation indus- 
try is five or six times higher than 
in the automobile industry. 


Chandler-Evans Expands 


Chandler-Evans Corp. has announced 
plans for construction of an addition 
to its plant at South Meridian, Conn.., 
which will bring the total floor space 
te more than 38,000 sq. ft. The expan- 
sion will permit doubling the production 
of fuel pumps and will make possible 
the initial manufacture of a new type 
Ceco carburetor. 

Upon completion of the addition in 
July, employes at the plant will be in- 
creased from 190 to 270, according to 
B. H. Gilpin, executive vice president. 


Diesel Experiment Noted 


“Oxygen-Boosting of Diesel Engines for 
Take-Off” is the title of Bulletin No. 54 
of the Engineering Experiment Station 
Series published at Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. Prepared by 
P. H. Schweitzer, profe:sor of engineer- 
ing research. and E. R. Klinge, graduate 
assistant, the bulletin is the result of an 
investigation conducted at the Diesel 
Laboratory of Penn State. Priced at 50c 


194] 


J. E. Royall Becomes 


Menasco V.P., Director 


THE ELECTION of John E. Royall as 
a director and his appointment as vice- 
president in charge of finances was an- 
nounced late in April by Menasco Manu- 
facturing Co. His experience in the 
field of finances covers a period of 25 
years. 

Royall's interest in aviation dates back 
to the World War, at which time he was 
a Lieutenant in the Army Air Corps 


E. B. Anderson Named 


E. B. Anderson, assistant sales manager 
of Pacific Airmotive, has been appointed 
material control manager of Airplane 
Manufacturing & Supply Corp., Burbank, 
Cal., it was announced recently by Earl 
Herring, president and general manager 
of the firm. 


{ Manufacturing] 4] 


Kukla Named to Staff 
of Lightplane institute 


JAMES KUKLA, formerly in charge 
of the free flying instruction program of 
the state of Tennessee, has been named 
chief of the research division of the 
newly organized Aeronca Institute at 
Middletown, O., experimental foundation 











for the lightplane field established by 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp 
Kukla will head a department com- 


posed of six engineers and mechanics 
which will devote its full time to a wide 
range of experimentation on all phases 
of lightplane building. This departmeni 
will develop and test new materials, and 
will experiment with new models and 
new production methods. 

Kukla is a reserve captain in the Army 
Air Corps and has for many years been 
active in a technical capacity with light- 
plane manufacturing companies. 
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Quit-Rate Factor in Aircraft Manufacturing 


Is Highest of All Major Defense Industries 


Discharges Also at Top, Labor Dept. Announces; 


9 


Layoffs Drop to Low Levels, Hiring Rises; 
Wages, Hours Show Steady Climb 


THE QUIT-RATE factor in labor 

turnover in aircraft manufactur- 
ing in Feb. 1941 was higher than that 
of any other major defense industry, 
according to figures released re- 
cently by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Labor Dept. 

During February, the number of 
quits per 100 employes was 2.21, com- 
pared to 1.85 in shipbuilding, 1.58 in 
machine tools, 1.50 in foundries and 
machine shops, 1.28 in aluminum, 
1.02 in automobile manufacturing 
and 0.76 in iron and steel. 

Despite its position at the top of 
the list in February, the aviation in- 
dustry’s January quit-rate wes even 
higher, being 2.44. 

Included under “aircraft industry” 
by the Bureau are manufacturers of 
airframes and propellers, but not 
manufacturers of engines. A “quit” 
is officially defined as “a termination 
of employment by the employe, re- 
gardless of his reasons.” 

Keeping pace with the quit-rate in 
aircraft manufacturing were dis- 
charges, which were also the highest 
for defense industries. Layoffs, on 
the other hand, were among the low- 
est. The discharge and layoff rates 
per 100 workers in the aircraft in- 
dustry in February were 0.50 and 
0.24, respectively; compared with 
0.23 and 1.13 in aluminum, 0.37 and 
1.04 in foundries and machine shops, 
0.37 and 0.13 in machine tools, 0.36 
and 1.21 in shipbuilding, 0.09 and 
0.27 in iron and steel and 0.06 and 
0.97 in automobiles. 

Total separations, including quits, 
discharges, layoffs and miscellan- 
eous, placed shipbuilding at the top 
among defense industries with 6.13, 
aluminum 4.40, aircraft 3.41, foun- 
dries and machine shops 3.37, auto- 
mobiles 2.53, machine tools 2.42 and 
iron and steel 1.55. 

That the inordinately-large quit- 
rate in the aircraft industry may be 
caused partly by “labor pirating” has 
been suggested by some observers. 

Indication of the increasing pro- 
duction tempo in aircraft plants 
may be seen in the sharp drop in 


the layoff rate from 4.20 in Feb. 
1940 to 0.33 in Jan. 1941 and the 
equally marked rise in the hiring 
rate, including both new and re- 
hire, during the same period from 
6.92 to 12.17. Hiring rates in other 
defense industries in Jan. 1941 were: 
shipbuilding 18.21, foundries and 
machine shops 8.18, aluminum 4.72, 
machine tool 6.68, automobile 3.07 
and iron and steel 3.29. 

Of the 12.17 hiring rate in the air- 
craft industry, 11.49 was new and 


0.68 rehire. 
ee 


* 
Aircraft Wage 
Rise Steadily 


Weekly and hourly wages as well 
as working hours in the aircraft in- 
dustry have risen almost without in- 
terruption since 1934, according to 
figures released by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. In 1934 average 
weekly earnings were $24.65, 1935, 
$25.75, 1936 $26.08, 1937 $27.83, 1938 
$29.02, 1939 $30.34 and 1940 $31.38. 
That the increases are accelerating 
may be seen in recent monthly aver- 
ages—Dec. 1940, $33.17; Jan. 1941, 
$34.13 and Feb. 1941, $35.20. 

Average hourly earnings are: 1934 
63.6 cents, 1935 65.0, 1936 63.2, 1937 
66.6, 1938 72.8, 1939 74.5, 1940 74.3, 
Dec. 1940, 75.6; Jan. 1941, 77.6 and 
Feb. 1941, 78.4. 

Average hours worked per week 
are: 1934 39.4, 1935 40.9, 1936 42.1, 
1937 42.3, 1938 40.1, 1939 41.5, 1940 
43.2, Dec. 1940, 44.6; Jan. 1941, 44.7 
and Feb. 1941, 45.6. 

In comparison with other lines, 
now included among defense indus- 
tries, aircraft hours are, on an aver- 
age, longer and wages lower. In Feb. 
1941, when aircraft workers were re- 
ceiving 78.4 cents an hour and work- 
ing 45.6 hours a week, automobile 
workers received 97.5 cents and 
worked 41.1 hours; shipbuilders 90.3 
cents and 42.9 hours and aluminum 
workers 74.4 cents and 41.7 hours. 

Jobs, Payrolls Gain 

An estimated 155,700 wage earners 

were employed in the aircraft indus- 


try in Mar. 1941, a gain of 6,000 over 
February, according to the Labor 
Dept. 

Using the three-year average 1923- 
25 as 100, employment in the aircraft 
industry in March stood at 5560.4 and 
payrolls at 6661.0. Using the same 
index, March employment in the 
automobile industry was 131.4 and 
payrolls were 161.1; shipbuilding, 
employment 272.8 and payrolls 365.3 
and aluminum, employment 208.5 and 
payrolls 239.0. 


F. G. Sorensen Heads 
Aircraft Products Co; 
Withers Named V. P. 


CHANGES in officers of United Aircraft 

roducts Inc. at the annual meeting in 
Dayton, Apr. 28, included election of 
Frank G. Sorensen, Cincinnati, as presi- 
dent, succeeding H. L. Bill, New York, 
who has held the office for the last two 
years and who remains as a director. 

Cleemann Withers was named execu- 
tive vice president. 

John Shotwell, previously treasurer, 
was elected to a combined post of secre- 
tary and treasurer, succeeding F. E. Crist. 
secretary. Thomas Joyce, Los Angeles. 
was added to the board, succeeding H. H. 
Wagenseller, also of LA. 

Sorensen, who is also secretary and 
treasurer of Cincinnati Gear Co., is a di- 
rector of the corporation and since 1929 
has been chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Earl Herring Elected 
Kinner V.P.and Director 


Earl Herring, general manager of 
Kinner Motors Inc., Glendale, Cal., has 
been elected vice-president and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
company, it was announced late in April 


Martin Post to Schurman 


Appointment of E. A. Schurman as 
chief of protection of Glenn L. Martin Co. 
factories was announced recently by the 
company. Schurman, who was formerly 
head of the Florida State Highway Police, 
resigned as superintendent of uniformed 
guards at the U. S. Treasury Dept. to 
accept the Martin post. 

The guard force at the Martin plant now 
totals 63 men, with the number expected 
to be doubled upon completion of Plant 
1 additions and the new Plant 2. 





Allied Aviation Corp, | 
Acquires Dundalk Unj ra 


For Subcontract Wop, 


ALLIED AVIATION CORP. annowg|] 8 Fir'l 
recently the acquisition of North . 
can Aviation’s Baltimore plant at reTn 
dalk, Md., for the manufacture of desove 
plywood structures under the Vida] ; 
ess patents. Plant consists of sone Totalin 
ft. (see cut below) together with Whe: 





























is said to be one of the most accep 
wind tunnels owned by a private corp 
tion in the east. 

While complete aircraft is not conte 
plated, it is expected that ful! producusl, 
facilities will be devoted to assembiy{ 
fuselages, tail surfaces, flaps, etc., ung 
subcontract to military aircraft manuf, 
turers and the lightplane industry. 

President of Allied Aviation is Richy 
E. Breed, 3rd, also president of Geng 
Refining Corp., director of American @ 
and Electric Corp., and former preside 
of Bristol Aircraft Corp. 

Other officers of the newly formed conf 
pany are B. Litchfield, formerly inte 
national sales manager of Fairchild Aye 
tion Corp., as vice president in charg}‘T@cts auth 
of sales; George Breed, vice presiden:}acilities at 
and Kurt Winters, secretary-treasure |°#l/ed 
Walter Burke, recently chief hydrodyn. 13,471,150 @ 
micist of Glenn L. Martin Co. and fom.P* Buffalo. 
erly of the NACA, is chief engineer. 


S. P. Lyon Becomes Keller 


Coordinator and Assistant 

Appointment of Sidney P. Lyon a abilitation 
coordinator and assistant to Executive — 
Vice President R. G. Kellett of Kellet (acture of § 
Autogiro Corp. was announced recently P!&2es- ) 
by Mr. Kellett. Lyon has been connected [T°!€do. 
with Glenn L. Martin Co. as head af | 
the subcontracting department. | Chrysler 

“The present activities of Kellett Auto- entered int 
giro Corp., which are primarily co- for facilitie 
cerned with subcontract manufacturing in th 
for military aircraft makers, will benefit jaircraft pat 
from Mr. Lyon’s long experience in this |will be usec 
field,”” Mr. Kellett said. The Martin com- /#1,495,300 for 
pany is one of Kellett’s principal cus- jand $179,90% 
tomers. agreement f 
will be loca 
ized at the 
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A New ‘Boeing News’ 

First issue of the new Boeing News 
made its appearance early in April i 
the form of a 16-page house organ which 
will be published monthly for all com- 
pany employes by Boeing Aircraft Co.’ 
publicity department at Seattle. 
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Industrial Appointments 





THE FOLLOWING APPOINTMENTS in the manufacturing field were announced 


recently. 


Reading from left to right they are: 


ALBERT J. OLSON, superintendent of maintenance or Northeast Airlines, Bos- 
ton, has been appointed development and service engineer of Simmonds Aeroces- 


sories Inc. 


He will make his headquarters at the plant of Simmonds-Benton 
Manufacturing Division in Vergennes, Vt. 


W. E. (BILL) LIND, for the last two years project engineer for Menasco Manu- 
facturing Co., has been appointed service manager of the company to carry out 


‘a nationwide service program. 


DEVER K. WARNER, formerly with the aviation radio sales division of RCA 
Manufacturing Co., has joined Air Associates at Glendale, Cal., where he will be 
active in the engineering sales of the organization’s newly formed radio division. 





Lancer planes for the Army Air Corps. 


FRANK HARRISON KELLEY JR., formerly with the flight staff of Vought 
Sikorsky Aircraft, has joined Bell Aircraft Corp.’s flight research department # 
Buffalo where he will work with Senior Test Pilot Robert M. Stanley. 


H. W. ANDERSON, manager of the aviation department of Whiting Cor, 
Harvey, Ill., now organized to serve the industry. 
several months ago, leaving his job as chief of air carrier inspection in the CA4 








dé 


ALLAN DYSART, former chief inspector of Consolidated Aircraft Corp. if 
been appointed chief of the inspection department of Republic Aviation Com, 
Farmingdale, N. Y. A member of the Republic organization since 1935, Dysatt 
has been connected with the production of the firm’s P-35A, AT-12, and P-# 


announced 
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t aovernment Funds 
meffotaling $15,000,000 


m wt THE PACE of government author- 
rations for expansion of aircraft fa- 
jlities continued to accelerate dur- 
the past fortnight as Federal 
ats to 18 firms totaling over $15,- 
1000 were announced by the War 
nd Navy Depts. and Reconstruction 
mance Corp. Under the terms of 
Mefense Plant Corp. agreements, by 
hich a majority of the expansions 
re financed, title to the new facil- 
ties reraains in the hands of the 
sovernment agency, with the manu- 
Recturer having the option of pur- 
Mieichssing the property at the end of 
‘WCMiGve years. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. received the 
gest contract of $4,503,494 for addi- 
niu jonal machinery and equipment, re- 
sion in construction and land im- 
provements at its Columbus, O., St. 
ouls, Mo., and Buffalo, N. Y., plants. 
he agreements call for expenditures 
lof $1,198,747 at Columbus, $1,572,460 
ist St. Louis and $1,731,287 at Buffalo, 
according to the War Dept. 

These are additions to original con- 
tracts authorized in December for 
facilities at the three locations which 
called for $13,181,950 at Columbu-, 
$13,471,150 at St. Louis and $14,989,109 
at Buffalo. 
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Willys-Overland Motors Inc., Toledo, 
O., at the request of the War Dept., 
has been awarded $2,172,000 for new 
facilities, including $102,000 for re- 
habilitation of a building and $2,070,900 
for equipment to be used in the manu- 
facture of aluminum forgings for air- 
planes. The plant will be located at 
Toledo. 


SS FF aasees 


~~ 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich., has 
entered into an agreement providing 
for facilities costing $1,691,200 to be 
used in the manufacture of military 
aircraft parts. Approximately $16,000 
will be used for building installations, 
31,495,300 for equipment and machinery 
and $179,900 for portable tools. Tne 
agreement for the new facilities, which 
will be located in Detroit, was author- 
ized at the request of the War Dept. 

. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, Mich., has 
been awarded an additional $1,816,979 
for expansion of plant facilities for 
the manufacture of small machined 
parts and assemblies for aircraft en- 
-jgines and propellers, the Navy Dept. 
announced This contract is a com- 
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plete substitute for a prior agreement 
made Jan. 2, 1941 which totaled §$1,- 
689,678 and brings the full award to 
$3,506,657. 


- 
American Bosch Corp., Springfield, 
Mass., has been allotted $761,409 for 


the acquisition of equipment, ma- 
chinery and to. s to be used in the 
manufacture of airplane parts. The 


agreement was authorized at the re- 
quest of the Navy Dept 


7 

Jack & Heintz Inc., Cleveland, O., 
has entered into an agreement totaling 
$1,293,121 for expansion of facilities 
for the production of airplane parts 
The contract, authorized at the re- 
quest of the War Dept., allots approxi- 
mately $372,200 for land and buildings 
and $920,921 for equipment and por- 
table tools. 

A Defense Plant Corp. agreement 
with Jack & Heintz totaling $396,021 


for new equipment for the manufac- 
ture of electric aircraft starters was 
announced in April. 


* 

Vickers Inc. (subsidiary of Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. Inc.), Detroit, Mich., 
has been awarded $541,721 for expan- 
sion of facilities to be used in the 
manufacture of hydraulic and artillery 
fire control equipment. Approximately 
$206,680 will be used for enlargement 
of a building and $335,041 for addi- 
tional machinery and equipment. 

Vickers received an authorization of 
$895,000 for a building and equipment 
for the manufacture of aircraft hy- 
draulic controls in February. 


* 

Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland, 
O., has received an authorization of 
$249,492 for the acquisition of addi- 
tional equipment at the company’s 
plant at Bell, Cal., for the manufac- 
ture of aircraft engine parts and ac- 
cessories. Thompson Aircraft Products 
Co., Cleveland, O., subsidiary of 
Thompson- Products Inc., was granted 
$11,198,472 by the Defense Plant Corp 
for land, buildings, machinery and 
equipment for the manufacture of air- 
craft engine parts and accessories in 
February. 

oz 

Engineering and Research Corp., 
Riverdale, Md., at the request of the 
Navy Dept., has been awarded $201,415 
for construction and equipping of a 
plant to manufacture machine tools 
and aircraft parts. Approximately 
$40,000 will be used for land and build- 
ings and $161,415 for equipment and 
machinery. 


. 

Perfect Circle Co., Hagerstown, Ind., 
has been granted $208,850 for the ac- 
quisition of additional machinery and 
equipment to be used in the manu- 
facture of airplane parts. 
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Plant Expansion Pacts Spurt 


Columbia Aijircraft Products  Inc.., 
Dunellen, N. J., has received a loan 
of $9,500 to be used as working capital 
in connection with a contract with 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. for hose 
connections. 

. 

Bloomfield Tool Corp., Bloomfield, 
N. J., has been granted $220,177 for the 
manufacture of gauges and tools for 
use in the production of aircraft 

. 

Houde Engineering Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y., at the request of the War Dept., 
has been allotted $38,865 for the ac- 
quisition of machinery and equipment 
for the manufacture of airplane parts 


Navy Dent. Awards 

The Navy Dept. recently announced 
that it has entered into contracts (and 
supplements to contracts previously 
announced) with five companies for 
the acquisition, construction and in- 
stallation of additional pliant facilities 
for the manufacture of airplane parts 
and accessories. 

The firms and awards are: Electrol 
Inc,, Kingston, N. Y., $393,462; Titeflex 
Metal Hose Co., Newark. N. J., $375,000; 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Holyoke, Mass., $129,700; Vought-Sikor- 
sky Aircraft Division of United Air- 
craft Corp., Stratford, Conn., $365,918 
(supplement to contract announced 
Dec. 9, 1940, and increasing same from 
$1,600,000 to $1,965,918); and Edo Air- 
craft Corp., College Point, N. Y., $43,326 


(increasing contract announced Dec 
4, 1940, from $355,000 to $398.326). 
Pullman 


The War Dept. has announced that 
the Defense Plant Corp. agreement of 
$1,108,901 with Pullman Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl which was 
authorized in April will be used for 
facilities for the manufacture of outer 
wing assemblies and spare parts for 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. 


EDISON ENGINEER 


William L. Ludwick Leaves Farns- 
worth Corp. to Join Instru- 
ment Division 








Appointment of William L. Ludwick as 
chief engineer of the instrument division 
of Thomas A. Edison Inc., West Orange, 
N. J., was announced recently. The com- 
pany entered the aircraft instrument field 
about a year and a half ago. 

Ludwick has had a broad experience 
in the field of aircraft and industrial 
instruments and control equipment. He 
went to the Edison company from Farns- 
worth Television and Radio Corp. where 
he was chief mechanical engineer in 
charge of commercial design of tele- 
vision transmitter and high frequency 
apparatus. 














Motors Corp. 


Division of General Motors. 





OFFICIALS OF BUICK MOTORS who will be concerned 
with the organization’s aircraft engine plant, now rising 
on a site in Melrose Park, Chicago, are, left to right: 

HARLOW H. CURTICE, president and general manager 
of Buick Motor Division and vice president of General 


DALE E. WILLIAMS, manager of Buick Airplane Engine 


The 


Buick Men Ready to Build Engines 





JOSEPH G. HAMMOND, general manufacturing man- 
ager of Buick Airplane Engine Division. 

L. A. STEWART, Buick purchasing agent since 1934. 

BRADLEY W. STICKNEY, resident purchasing agent of 
the aircraft engine plant. 
$31,000,000 engine plant, 
AVIATION for Feb. 15, will build 500 Pratt & Whitney en- 


pictured in AMERICAN 


gines monthly and employ 10,000 in normal operation. 
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Curtiss-Wright Begins 
Work on New Propeller 
Plant at Beaver, Pa. 
GOV. ARTHUR H. JAMES of Pennsyl- 


vania broke ground for Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.’s new 415,000 sq. ft. propeller plant 


at Beaver, Pa., Apr. 24, only five days 
after the company had dedicated its 
380,000 sq. ft. propeller unit in Caldwell, 
N. J. 

When completed, the $5,000,000 Beaver 
unit will be the nation’s largest propel- 
ler plant. It will employ 4,000 workers 
and bring the total number of employes 
in Curtiss-Wright's Propeller Division to 
15,000. The Division's total floor area 
will be ‘approximately 1,400,000 sq. ft 
when production gets under way at the 


Beaver plant early in the fall. 

Plans have been prepared for a train- 
ing school at Beaver to supply a majority 
of the workers needed at the new plant 

Present at the ground breaking cere- 
mony were Guy W. Vaughan, president 
of Curtiss-Wright. and Robert L. Earle 
general manager of the Propeller Divi- 
sion. 


STEER HORNS For Sale Six Foot 
Spread, Polished and Mounted. 
Rare Decoration for Home or Office, 
Texas Longhorn Cattle now extinct 
Free Photo. 

Lee Bertillion, 


Texas. 


Mineola, 








AVIATION INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Frank Ambrose, Pres. 
Aircraft & Aircraft Engine Courses 
C.A.A. Recognized N. Y. State Licensed 


Dept. S, 36-01 35th Ave. 
Long Island City New York 











EXECUTIVES: 


The purchaser of this space 
is a young man who is mar- 
ried and has three children. 
He has definite executive 
ability, an excellent general 
knowledge of the aircraft in- 
dustry, and a_ considerable 
capacity for making firm and 
lasting friends among his em- 
ployees, associates, and cus- 
tomers. In addition he has 
2200 fiying hours and holds a 
commercial pilot’s certificate. 





He founded his own air- 
plane sales business almost 
eight years ago. Since that 
time he has successfully man- 
aged it through both good 
and bad years and is at 
present in the midst of the 
best season since 1937. Never- 
theless, the desire to do some- 
thing more useful during the 
present emergency as well as 
the possibility of a future 
shortage of airplanes for 
private sale has led him to 
publish this advertisement in 
the hone that his experience 
might be of service to some 
established airplane manu- 
facturer. If you can use such 
a man, reply to box 329, 
American Aviation, Earle 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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P&W Ships 1,200 Engines in March 


To U. S. and British Governments 


PRATT & WHITNEY Aircraft Di- 
vision shipped 1,200 airplane engines 
tc the U. S. and British governments 
during March, according to Eugene 
E. Wilson, president of United Air- 
craft Corp., who stated that the di- 
vision is now 1,400 engines and l1,- 
560,000 hp. ahead of the schedule laid 
down last year by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. Hamilton 
Standard Propellers Division, now 
shipping approximately 2,000 pro- 
pellers a month, is also far ahead of 
schedule, Wilson said. 


A recent stockholders’ report dis- 
closed that United Aircraft’s deliv- 
eries made for shipment in the first 
three months of 1941 were $54,863,135, 
or 41 per cent of the entire deliveries 
made for shipment in 1940. In the 
first three months of 1940 shipments 
totaled $16,550,721. Backlog on Mar. 
31 was $408,323,008, compared with 
$445,122,070 on Jan. 1. New business 
booked during the quarter totaled 
$18,064,073. 


Wilson declared that the present 
production program of the firm, al- 
though running far ahead of the “im- 
possible schedule” laid down last 
year, might be hindered in coming 
months by limitations of deliveries 
of magnesium castings and nickel for 
alloys. 


“We have anticipated that we must 
be rationed on magnesium and have 
taken steps to meet the situation in 
order to continue our accelerated 
production,” Wilson said, adding that 
magnesium rationing, if and when it 
comes, will affect the company chiefly 
through its subcontractors. 


Pratt & Whitney is now turning out 
over 1,200,000 hp. a month at its E. 
Hartford, Conn., plant, which covers 
1,600,000 sq. ft., compared with 400,- 
000 sq. ft. last summer. Work was 
begun recently on the construction of 
a new 500,000 sq. ft. addition, which, 
when completed early in August, will 
bring P&W’s total floor space to more 
than 2,000,000 sq. ft. Initial produc- 
tion in the new $15,000,000 wing is 
scheduled for late September. 


Retirement Plan Approved 


A cooperative plan to provide re- 
tirement income for employes was 
approved by United Aircraft stock- 
holders Apr. 29 and went into effect 
May 1. The arrangement applies to 
workers who are more than 30 years 
old and who have had at least two 
years of continuous service. 


The plan provides for a yearly re- 
tirement income at 60 for women and 
65 for men, based on a percentage of 
the employe’s salary or wage for 
each year that he participates in the 
plan. The cost of the plan will be 
borne jointly by employes and the 
company, with the former paying a 
percentage of their salary each month 
and the firm contributing the balance 
necessary to provide the specified 
income. 


In addition, the company will pro- 
vide, at its own expense, a retire- 
ment income for past service, based 
on a percentage of earnings for the 
year 1940 and the length of past ser- 
vice. The firm will also purchase 
additional retirement income for 
employes who are 55 or older and 
who have had 10 years or more of 
continuous service. 
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GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORP. at 
Akron, O., entered the airplane parts 
field last summer, utilizing space and 
metal fabricating machinery at the 
company’s huge air dock, shown above, 


Site of Parts Manufacture 
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at Akron Municipal Airport. 
increasing demand for these parts 

it necessary to arrange for subs 


expansion of the original plant fag 
ties, 








Wright Aeronautical 
Engine Output Hits 
New Peak in March 


SURPASSING the projected production 
program scheduled last May with de- 
fense officials, Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
reached a new monthly high in aircraft 
engine output by turning out 1,430,000 hp. 
during March, according to Guy W. 
Vaughan, president. 

Wright production in February was 
1,210,000 hp. and in January 1,100,000 hp. 
The March production figure represents 
a 500 per cent increase over Sept. 1939. 
By July of this year the company’s five 
Paterson, N. J., plants are scheduled to 
reach a maximum output of about 1,- 
780,000 hp. monthly. 

Manufacturing operations were begun 
recently at the new 50-acre Wright plant 
at Lockland, O., 142 days after ground 
was broken. Shipment of the first engines 
is expected in June, with maximum pro- 
duction set at 2,000,000 hp. monthly. 


Over 1,000 workers, the first of, 
proximately 14,000 to be employed ing 
Lockland plant, have already been play 
on the payroll for immediate products 
according to Myron B. Gordon, » 
president and general manager. 

This contingent, Gordon said, incl 
a more than sufficient number of machi 
operators to man the machines rece 
installed in the first section of the m 
plant. Most of the operators are grad 
ates of the company’s vocational tm 
ing program, which is equipped to pm 
duce operators faster than machines @ 
be installed for them to run, Gone 
stated. 


Fiske Elected Director 


John Fiske, vice president of Fid- 
ciary Trust Company of New York, hs 
been elected a director of Colgate-La. 
sen Aircraft Co., Amityville, N. Y. a» 
cording to Gilbert Colgate, president an 
chairman of the board. 

Other directors of the organization ar/ 
Richard C. du Pont, Minton M. Warre 
and R. G. Ervin. 








Men Who Will Direct North American’s 3 Plants 


PERSONNEL OF NORTH AMERICAN Aviation Inc. involved in the recent execu- 


tive reorganization, 


reported in Mid-April, are pictured here. 


The new 


tion structure was made to expedite management of the company’s re- 
cently organized units at Dallas, Tex., and Kansas City, Kan., as well as the 


parent plant at Inglewood, Cal. 


Under the new structure, operating functions of the three plants are divided 
into six basic elements, and the head of each of the functions will be respon- 
sible to J. H. Kindelberger, company president, and J. L. Atwood, vice president 


and assistant general manager. 


Reading from left to right in the top row of pictures, the men concerned in 


the executive reorganization are: 


J. H. KINDELBERGER, president of North American Aviation Inc. 

J. L. ATWOOD, vice president and assistant general manager. 

C. J. GALLANT, staff assistant and technical consultant. 

NOBLE SHROPSHIRE, staff assistant and contract administrator. 

H. RB. RAYNOR, staff assistant who will handle special executive assignments. 


R. H. RICE, chief engineer, will head all engineering work. 


Bottom row, left to right: 


J. S. SMITHSON, as works manager, will direct factory managers in each @ 
the three plants, and will supervise local and eastern outside production as wel 
LELAND R. TAYLOR, as director of industria] relations, will supervise plat 


protection and personnel functions. 


R. A. LAMBETH, treasurer, who will be in charge of assistant treasurers # 


Inglewood, Dallas, and Kansas City. 


R. E. DAWE, as director of inspection, will be responsible for quality contrd 
supervising chief inspectors at each of the three cities. 

R. L. BURLA, as director of public relations and assistant to the presidest 
will have under him public relations offices at the three locations. 

Previously, management of the firm was organized in three main function! 
groups, consisting of engineering, factory, and financial, and headed respective’ 


by Rice, Smithson, and Lambeth. 
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American Aviation for May 15, 


R. S. Damon on Leave from American 
|To Head Republic; Kellett is Chairman 


RALPH S. DAMON, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations for 
American Airlines, on May 1 was 
elected president of Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., and W. Wallace Kellett, 
who has been president of the air- 
craft manufacturing organization 
since 1939, was elected chairman of 
the board. 

Damon obtained a leave of ab- 
sence from his duties with the air- 

i line and will remain as vice-presi- 
dent and director of American sub- 
ject to approval of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Frederick G. Coburn Jr. of New 
York, president of McLellan Stores 
Co., and Lester Watson of Boston, 
member of the firm of Hayden, 
Stone and Co., were elected to Re- 
public’s board of directors, as was 

amon. 
. action on the part of the 
board of directors was “designed to 


expand the executive organization 
of Republic Aviation Corp. as it 
enters upon a new phase in the 
national defense program.” 

Damon, who has assumed duties 
as Republic’s chief executive offi- 
cer, has been the operations vice- 
president of American since Jan. 
1936. Prior to his entry into the 
air transport field that year, he had 
a long and successful career in air- 
craft manufacturing, during which 
he pioneered in mass production 
methods. 

At Curtiss-Wright’s St. Louis 
plant, which he headed, he de- 
veloped the Curtiss Condor, first 
sleeper transport. 


Kellett headed Republic during its 
period of greatest expansion, as em- 
ployment increased from 170 to more 
than 2,600 and orders mounted from 
zero to more than $60,000,000. 








Don Luscombe Heads 
Reynolds Metals’ Aero 
Parts Work at Louisville 


Don A. Luscombe, organizer of Lus- 
combe Airplane Corp. at West Trenton, 
N. J., has been named head of the air- 
craft parts division of the Louisville. 
Ky., plant of Reynolds Metals Co., it 
was announced on Apr. 16 by R. S. Rey- 
nolds, president. 

Luscombe entered the airplane manu- 
facturing business after the war and 
worked for Waco Aircraft and Lambert 
Engineering Corp. He formed Mono- 
coupe Aircraft Corp., a unit of Allied 
Aircraft Industries Inc. of St. Louis, re- 
signing this position early in 1935. 

He formed the Luscombe organization 
on Apr. 17, 1935, and entered the field 
of producing all-metal craft assembled 
from diecut models, making the Lus- 
combe Phantom, an all-metal two-place 
monoplane. 


ANGELL WITH MORROW 


Acquires Financial Interest in 
Corporation and Will Take 
Part in Management 


W. R. “Bob” Angell Jr., formerly gen- 
eral manager of Continental Aeronautic 
Corp., has joined 
Morrow Aircraft 
Corp., San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., and 
has acquired a 
“substantial fin- 
ancial interest in 
the corporation 
and immediately 
will take an ac- 
tive part in the 





company man- 
agement.” 
Prior to his 


connection with 


Angell 
Continental Aeronautic, Angell was man- 
ager of Continental Motors Corp.'s air- 
craft engine division. With Morrow, he 
will divide his time between the San 
Bernardino plant and the company’s ex- 
perimental shops in Los Angeles. 


New Distributors Named 


Freedman-Burnham Engineering Corp.. 
Cincinnati, O., recently announced the 
appointment of two new distributors for 
the company’s adjustable pitch propel- 
lers: Bennett Air Service, Hightstown, 
N. J., and Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Freedman-Burnham propeller is 
now factory equipment on three light- 
planes, the Luscombe Silvaire, Monocoupe 
and Culver, and is available as optional 
equipment on all other makes of light- 
planes. 





Reynolds Metals Co., 
Airesearch Mfg. Name 


New Sales Executives 


NEW APPOINTMENTS in the sales di- 
visions of the respective companies were 
announced recently by Reynolds Metals 
Co. and Airesearch Manufacturing Co. 

Reynolds company appointed J. Louis 
Reynolds, vice-president in charge of ex- 
port sales, to the position of general sales 
manager of the company for the duration 
of the present national emergency. 

Airesearch of Glendale, Cal., announced 
appointment of Bill Larner as sales man- 





~ 





¥ 
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Larner Reynolds 
ager of the organization, producers of air- 
craft heat-transfer equipment and cabin 
pressure control systems. 

Following his appointment, Larner re- 
ported that Airesearch is now located in 
its new 80,000-sq. ft. plant at Los Angeles 
Municipal Airport. 

With 15 years of experience with TWA 
and other airlines, Larner will continue 
as sales manager of Northill Co., Aire- 
search affiliate, makers of anchors for air- 
craft and marine use. 

The Reynolds company is devoting con- 
siderable attention to the production of 
many strong aluminum alloy products for 
use in aircraft. The organization's new 
general sales manager, a sportsman pilot, 
will make his headquarters at the home 
offices at Richmond, Va., also maintaining 
offices in New York City. 


Canadian Firm Appoints 3 

Executive appointments at Thompson 
Products Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont., Can- 
ada, have been announced by G. A. Stauf- 
fer, vice president and general manager, 
as follows: 

J. C. Wilson, director and vice president 
in charge of sales; Fred Allcock, direc- 
tor and vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing and J. R. Leach, director and 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Pension Plan Approved 


Stockholders of Sperry Corp. ap- 
proved a proposed employe retire- 
ment pension plan at their annual 
meeting recently. 
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New C-W Director 


Robert L. Earle 
Vice president of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. and general manager of its pro- 
peller division, has been elected a di- 
rector of the corporation, it was an- 
nounced on Apr. 16 by G. W. Vaughan, 
president of the organization. 





Aviation Credit Corp. Opens 
Dallas, Los Angeles Offices 


Ronnie Shillington, president of Avia- 
tion Credit Corporation of St. Louis, on 
May 5 announced 
the opening of 
branch offices at 
Dallas and Los 
Angeles. Addi- 
tional branch 
offices will be 
announced short- 
ly in the mid- 
west and east, 
according to 
present plans. 
The new Dallas q 
branch, in charge 
of Dan Regan, is 
located on the Regan 
ground floor of Love Field administration 
building. The Los Angeles branch at 
Van Nuys Metropolitan Airport is in 
charge of Tom E. Collins, vice president 
of Aviation Credit. 





Wellman Buys Building 

Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co., 
Cleveland, O., through the Defense Plant 
Corp., has purchased a building contain- 
ing 42,000 sq. ft. of floor space to in- 
crease production of magnesium alloy 
castings for airplane parts. Firm officials 
said the new plant would be in operation 
within three months. 

The $194,221 contract includes funds for 
purchasing, remodeling and equipping the 
unit, according to the War Dept. 
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New Type Certificates 











Among the new type certificates re- 
centiy issued by CAA’s aircrait air- 
worthiness section is aircraft TC 735 
assigned to Hariow Aircraft Co., Al- 
hambra, Cal., for Model PC-5A, two- 
Place cabin land monoplane powered 
with Warner Super Scarab 165-D en- 
gine. Specification requirements in- 
Clude placard speeds of 170 mph, for 
level flight or climb, 230 mph. for glide 
or dive, and 105 mph. with flaps ex- 
tended; maximum placard limits, ex- 
cept take-off 2,100 rpm. (165 hp.), take- 
off 2,250 rpm. (175 hp.); maximum 
permissible diameter of propeller 8&4 
inches; fuel capacity 34 gallons; stand- 
ard weight 2,600 lbs. 

No production certificate has been 
granted, but prior to original certifi- 
cation each plane must satisfactorily 
pass: (a) inspection for workmanship, 
materials and conformity before any 
covering, metal priming or final finish 
is applied; (b) final inspection of com- 
pleted aircraft, and (c) check of flight 
characteristics. 

Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa., 
has received aircraft TC 740 for Model 
J4E, two-place cabin land monoplane 
powered with Continental A-75-9 en- 
gine. Placard speeds of 100 mph. for 
level flight or climb and 135 mph. for 
glide or dive are indicated. Maximum 
and take-off placard limits are 2,600 
rpm. (75 hp.); propeller diameter 70-72 
inches; fuel capacity 25 gallons; stand- 
ard weight 1,400 lbs. Production certifi- 
cate is No. 7, 

Aeronautical Engineering & Research 
Organization Inc., Chicago, Ill., has 
been issued propeller TC 767 for Model 
DC700, steel hub with Pregwood blades, 
diameter 7 ft. 6 in., adjustable pitch, 
2,150 rpm., 125 hp. 

Hamilton Standard Propellers, Divi- 
éion of United Aircraft Corp., E. Hart- 
ford, Conn., has received propeller TC 
764 for Model 23F with steel hub and 
aluminum alloy blades, diameter 17 ft. 
to 13 ft. 6 in., hydromatic controllable 
(feathering) pitch, 1,800 hp., 993 rpm. 

Sensenich Brothers, Lititz, Pa., has 
received propeller TC 765 for Models 
74FA and 74FB, wood, diameter 6 ft. 
2 in., pitch 5 ft. 2 in. to 4 ft. 10 in., 
130 hp., 2,600 rpm. 











A few copies remain of the 
reprint of four articles on 
AIR FREIGHT 
by William M. Sheehan 
which appeared in Febru- 
ary and March issues of 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
25c a copy, 10c for each addi- 
tional copy. Address requests 
to AMERICAN AVIATION AsS- 
sociaTes, Inc., Earle Bldg. 

Washington, D. C. 
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IBRATION 


\ Ad RA-340 MULTI-CHANNEL AMPLIFIERS 
FOR AIRPLANE VIBRATION TESTING 


1. FREQUENCY RESPONSE—Flat down to 1 cps. Gain—100 4b. 
Power—0.2 watts. 

2. NEW UNIT CONSTRUCTION—Compact—Con venient for main- 
tenance—Flexible in arrangement. 

3. CALIBRATION STABILITY —Improved feedback circuit—Free- 
dom from oscillation and microphonic disturbance. 

4. CATHODE RAY OSCILLOSCOPE—POWER LEVEL METER—Im- 

proved sweep circuit. 


Write for bulletin 





Electrical Research Products Inc. 
76 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Western Electric Company 
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Current SEC Reports 


National Airlines Inc. 


In prospectus for 40,000 common 
shares $l-par, company reports it has 
entered into separate agreements with 
(a) Lehman Bros. and (b) G. T. Baker, 
president of the airline, providing op- 
tion warrant for 10,000 shares each. 
at $7.50, through Apr. 15, 1944, in re- 
turn for (a) underwriting issue and 
for certain business advice rendered by 
underwriter, and (b) agreement of 
Baker to accept the option warrant to 
be issued thereunder, plus cash salary 
of $1,000 a month in year ending June 
30, 1941. 

Net proceeds of stock sale will be 
used toward payment of 4% note dated 
Jan. 15, 1941, due Mar. 30, 1941, in 
principal amount of $100,000 made to 
order of Chase National Bank. Shares 
will be purchased at $7 and sold to 
public at $7.50. About $83,099 of 
amount borrowed was used to complete 
payment for Lockheed Lodestar, en- 
gines and radio equipment acquired 
Jan. 25 at cost of $86,599. Remainder 
will be used for working capital. 








Financial Reports 











PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS CORP.— 
Net income for 1940 totaled $2,256,318, 
after taxes, equal to $1.19 each on 
1,887,355 shares outstanding, against 
profit of $1,984,438 in 1939. Gross in- 
come increased to $27,334,117 last year. 
from $20,610,930 in 1939, while operat- 
ing costs and income deductions, in- 
cluding taxes, increased to $25,077,799 
from $18,626,492. Tax bill, excluding 
sales taxes, was $1,549,441 in 1940 against 
$926,709 the previous year. 

PAA operated 72,615 route miles, com- 
pared with 62,305 the year before. 
Passengers carried increased from 246,- 
295 in 1939 to 285,095, passenger miles 
flown from 110,484,406 to 142,205,456. 

Consolidated balance sheet at Dec. 
31: Current assets $11,815,401, includ 
ing $5,472,927 cash; current liabilities 
$6,633,352. During 1940, $5,067,000 was 
spent for new flight equipment and 
ground facilities, with additional $675,- 
000 deposited against purchase of air- 
craft for future delivery. Commitments 
for aircraft and other capital assets 
totaled $10,000,000 at year-end. 

CANADIAN COLONIAL AIRWAYS 
INC.—Net operating loss for 1940 of 
$20,741 was converted into $10,220 profit 
by $31,981 derived from sale of fixed 
assets, after allowing for $1,019 in de- 
ductions from prior year’s charges. 








Aeronautical Advisory Service 


G. M. & L. HENIG CORP. 
Aeronautical & Financial 
Service 


80 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 








This compares with $1,252 net loss in 
1939. Current assets at Dec. 31 
amounted to $174,488, current labilities 
$145,338, capital surplus $253,212, deficit 
from operations $54,017. 

Sigmund Janas, president, told stock- 
holders that war conditions have 
caused substantial reduction in travel 
out of Canada by Canadian citizens, 
greatly lessening the traffic expecta- 
tions for 1941, 

CANADIAN AIRWAYS LTD.—Report 
for 1940 shows net loss $102,463, against 
$211,370 loss in 1939. Operating revenue 
totaled $1,169,730, general expenses 
$1,148,543, capital expenditures $383,505, 
including 7 aircraft and 17 engines 
Company operated 41 planes at end 
of year. Passengers increased from 
20,214 in 1939 to 29,759, passenger miles 
from 2,953,403 to 3,513,074, mail pound 
miles from 93,646,813 to 101,369,864, and 
express pound miles from 429,924,597 
to 718,393,756. Balance sheet at Dec 
31: Assets $1,458,637, current $351,140, 
flying equipment, net $666,441, land an‘ 
structures, net $342,092; current liabili- 
ties $419,876; capital stock issued 262,- 
253 no-par shares of 400,000 authorized, 
$903,613; deficit $24,995. 

NATIONAL AVIATION CORP.—Ne?t 
1940 income totaled $892,167, with profit 
from securities sales, net $874,634, divi- 
dends received $233,650, interest re- 
ceived $19,153. Operating expenses were 
$123,719, and estimated normal federal 
income taxes $111,551. Balance sheet at 
Dec. 31: Assets $7,411,415, cash $1,506,- 
376; current liabilities $121,077; paid-in 
surplus $4,139,368; earned surplus 
$764,595. 

LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORP.—Net 
loss of $41,349 in 1940 compared with 
$67,241 loss in 1939, while sales in- 
creased to $955,198 from $471,227. Net 
income from school $15,249. Last year 
491 planes were delivered against 262 
the previous year. Goal for 1941 is 1,000 
units. Balance sheet at Dec. 31: Assets 
$650,223, current $286,788, with cash 
$23,105; current liabilities $124,619; 
paid-in surplus $201,747; deficit $153,736. 

REPUBLIC AVIATION CORP.—Profit 
of $923,332 in 1940 was first in com- 
pany’s eight-year history and equalled 
83c a share, after establishing reserves 
to cover all federal taxes and allot- 
ment of $100,000 to meet dividends due 
on preferred stock. Net sales totaled 
$10,313,745. 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO. INC.—Re- 
port for three months ended Feb. 28 
shows net profit $1,819,534, equal to 
$3.03 a share, compared with $1,804,877 
and $3 a year ago. Net sales increased 
from $12,920,904 last year to $17,929,511, 
a 40% gain. 

AERO SUPPLY MFG. CO. INC.—First 
quarter net profit of $177,704 equalled 
42c a share, compared with $115,235 and 
26c in 1940. Net sales amounted to 
$1,578,666 against $677,306 in like period 
last year. 

UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP.—Net 
profit for March quarter reached $4,806,- 
495, after taxes equal to $1.80 on 2,656,- 
691 shares, compared with $2,380,029 or 
89c same quarter last year. Shipments 
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New Vultee Official 


W. E. Burdick 

Director of Army and Navy contracts 
for Vultee Aircraft Inc. since last 
November, recently was elected a vice 
president of the company. Following 
his early training in aviation, Burdick 
became a test pilot and sales repre- 
sentative for United Aircraft. Later he 
joined Sikorsky and prior to last 
November was a member of Vultee’s 
sales department. 





totaled $54,863,135, against $16,550,720 in 
1940 quarter. E. E. Wilson, president 
reported that Mar. 17, 1941, amendment 
to the Second Revenue Act of 1940, 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1940, had effect 
of reducing the excess profits taxes for 
1940 from $11,720,669 to $9,404,507, the 
difference being credited to earned sur- 
plus. 





Anti-Loan Shark Drive 


Douglas Aircraft Co. has anng 
a drive against “loan sharks, ¢ 
tion vultures and high-pressure 
men who victimize defense emp 
by opening a legal office to help 
ployes “resist by legal me 
claims and court actions 
by collection agencies and w 
installment houses.”’ 

Company officials recently app 
before the California Senate 
ciary Committee to support g 
which would protect from attad 
salaries of employes “necessary 
reasonable living expenses.” 








UNITED AIRCRAFT PRODUCT § 
—March quarter net profit was ¢ 
after charges, compared with 
year ago. Quarter sales were up 
$542,846 to $1,535,151. 





Dividend 








UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. 
share payable June 16 to hold 
record June 2. 


$550,000 in Orders to Swi 
Switlik Parachute & Equipment 
Trenton, N. J., recently announe 
booking of $550,000 in new business 
ing the first quarter of 1941, c 
orders from Army, Navy, RAF and 
mercial accounts for parachutes, h 
flying suits and other aircraft acce 
Present backlog is $2,000,000. 


Wichita Production Leader? 


More military aircraft units were 
duced in Wichita, Kan., during the 
12 months than were completed ig) 
other city in the U. S., the National 
tion Training Association declared 
April. This production includes pr 
and advanced trainers, the group 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Apr. 26 


Low 
4578 
258 


High 
American Airlines 4714 
Aviation 3 
Bendix Aviation 34 3238 
Boeing Airplane 133g §=:123% 
Consolidated Aircraft .. 23 
Continental Motors .... 215 
Curtiss-Wright Tho 
Curtiss-Wright A 2415 
Douglas Aircraft 6410 
Eastern Air Lines 2542 
Ex-Cell-O 2342 
Grumman Airc. Eng. 1234 
Lockheed Aircraft 


. Aviation Corp. .. 
N. American Aviation .. 
Northwest Airlines 
Pan American Airways . 


Square D Co. ......... 
Thompson Products 
TWA .. 

United Air Lines 
United Aircraft 
Wright Aeronautical 


Low Change 


Aero Supply B 

Air Associates .......... 
Air Investors 

Air Investors cv 
Air Investors war 
Beech Aircraft 

Bell Aircraft 
Bellanca Aircraft 
Breeze Corps 
Brewster Aero 
Canadian Colonial 
Cessna Aircraft 
Fairchild Aviation .. 
Fairchild Eng. & Air 
Irving Air Chute 
Penn-Central Airlines .. 
Republic Aviation 
Roosevelt Field 
Ryan Aeronautical 
Vultee Aircraft 
Waco Aircraft 
Western Air Lines 


Change Sales 


Week Ended May} 


Net 
High 
2,100 
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NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Apr. 26 


Week Ended May 3 
Net 


Net 
Low Change 


Sales High 
200 
300 
300 
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To the Chief of the 
U. S. Army Air Corps: 


Cal-Aero Academy is honored that its rec- 


ord has entitled it to selection as the first 


civil flying school in the history of the Air 


Corps to give Basic training to Flying Cadets. 
Cal-Aero is deeply appreciative of the confi- 
dence and trust which the Air Corps has 
placed in this school and pledges to carry 
out this new responsibility to the very best 


interests of the National Defense Program. 


Very truly yours, 


C. C. MOSELEY, Pr 
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U.S.NAVY 


ONLY APPROVED CLIP 4 vs.118 cones 


AIR LINES ae 





UNIVERSAL 
= ACCEPTANCE 


Illustrated: ADEL 755 Clip w 


«”. US. Letters P 


The only integrally cushioned and bonded clips accepted by 
Commercial Airlines and all United States Military Services 
for use without supplement onding means. Millions of 
clips, each proved by millions of flying miles...under every 
conceivable service condition...in all parts of the globe...a 
background of performance which backs your judgment 
when you Specify Adel... 


.* Burbank, Calif. 


Reisner, Hagerstown, Md 
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